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AGRICULTURE AT THE PANAMA-PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


HE WORLD caters to the 
N farmer. The Panama- 
Pacific International Ex- 
position, being the world’s 
representative, is to cater 
to the farmer’s wife as 
well as the farmer. There will be 
thousands of things that will educate 
and entertain the farmers, which fact 
is no more than is expected of the 
world’s greatest exposition, but it also 
is to show the wife how to retain the 
elasticity in her step, the bloom on her 
cheek and an every day enjoyment in 
her heart. 

Labor saving devices, efficiency reg- 
ulations and modern ideas in every de- 
partment are to be shown and much 
is to be made of the little things. Some 
one has determined that the farmer’s 
wife, who does not have running water 
in the kitchen, lifts 1200 pounds of 
water a day in the regular work. Such 
lifting as this leaves its mark. 

An ideal farm will be shown, and 
such things as water supply will be 
dealt with so that the duties of the 
wife will be so efficiently performed 
that she will have ample time for 
pleasure of her own choosing and into 
which she can put fresh energy. 

The Palace of Machinery is to show 
how science has come to the aid of 
the woman in the country and this will 
vie for her admiration with the Palace 
of Agriculture. the Palace of Food 
Products, the Palace of Horticulture, 
the live stock area and the many others 
for which she has an “unprofessional” 
interest. 
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(One of the recreations enjoyed by 
the women on the farm is the beautify- 
ing of the grounds. Even where cir- 
cumstances permit the employment of 
landscape gardeners there is a joy in 
studying flowers and shrubs and plan- 
ning their distribution. The Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition is to 
be a wonderful demonstration school 
of the finest of the landscape art. 


John McLeran, the wizard who built 
San Francisco’s famed Golden Gate 
Park, is in charge of the landscape 
work on the 635 acres of exposition 
ground. He has called to his aid the 
trees of every clime and the rarest 
shrubs and flowering plants that can 
be found. 


Orchids from the Philippines, hybrud 
rehododendrons from Belgium, Eng- 
land and France, iris from Japan, hya- 
cinths, daffodils, anenomes, ranunculas 
from all parts of the world are being 
assembled and miracles are being 
wrought over the exposition grounds. 


The states are to display the best 
they have to offer in live stock and 
agricultural products and the United 
States government is to have exhibits 
of special significance to the men and 
women who make their own living 
from the soil and provide existence for 
the rest of humanity. 


But the old world is apt to be back- 
ward in its agricultural lessons. China 
will spend $750,000 on its participation 
and a great part of this will go to the 
agricultural display. China has been 
given 10,000 square feet in the Palace 
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of Agriculture and 6,000 square feet 
in the Palace of Food Products. 


Java is to send a greater exhibit than 
that nation ever has sent to any ex- 
position and a great part of the 
$250,000 appropriation is to be spent 
exploiting the agricultural interests. 
Java is becoming a great tea produc- 
ing country and the 1915 exposition 
will be the first great exploitation of 
the fact. Javanese soil has been cul- 
tivated for more than 200 years and is 
more productive now than at any time. 
The results of their marvelous system 
of irrigation will be shown. 


All over the Dutch East Indies the 
director of agriculture has been collect- 
ing exhibits for months and these will 
be shipped in October. 


In the Netherlands buildings agricul- 
ture is to be the motif for many special 
paintings. M. Dake has been retained 
by the government to paint three dior- 
amas, each ten metres long and six 
metres wide. These will depict “paddy” 
scenes and views in the tobacco fields. 

The Indies will exhibit rice, tobacco, 
cocoanuts, chincona, tea, coffee, rub- 
ber, Copal and Demar gums and tap- 
ioca. 

The Philippines have appropriated 
$600,000 and the first installment of 
their exhibits has arrived. More than 
4,000 orchids of many rare varieties 
found nowhere but in the Philippines 
have arrived and the value of the ship- 
ment reaches many thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Argentine is at the head of the thirty- 
six nations already planning to partici- 
pate. Argentinas appropriation is 
$1,700,000 in gold and beside the great 
showing in live stock the nation will 
have 9,000 square feet in the Palace of 
Agriculture and almost an equal space 
in the Palace of Food Products. 

Canada, whose agricultural interest 
and methods are so much akin to those 
of the United States, is spending over 
$600,000 on its exhibits and the first 
steamer load of grains, grasses, hides 
and valued exhibits has arrived on the 
exposition grounds. 

Japanese Kudzu, said to be the last 
word in fodders, will be shown by an 
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American firm, the C. E. Pleas Plant 
Company of Chipley, Florida. This 
company is the introducer and dis- 
tributor of this forage plant. In some 
parts of Florida this crop is said to be 
replacing hay and other forage crops. 


The Kudzu vine grows so rapidly 
that exposition visitors are to see it 
grow almost as truly as the second- 
hand of a watch may be seen to move. 
It grows two and seven-tenth inches 
a day or 60 feet in a year. It belongs 
to the pea family and has the power 
of fixing nitrogen in the soil by means 
of the bacteria developed in its root 
tubercles. 


The potato, so long without a rival, 
is to find a competitor at the exposition. 
The Dasheen tuber is to be presented 
in all its glory. The claim is made that 
the Dasheen tuber is superior in food 
values to the potato and more pala- 
table. Demonstrations to prove or dis- 
prove the contention will be a part of 
the exposition laboratory work. The 
yield of Dasheens is said to be 400 
bushels to the acre. 


While speaking of potatoes and their 
substitute another feature of the ex- 
position must not be overlooked. A 
man-and-woman-eating-potato bug, 40 
feet long, 20 feet wide and 40 feet high 
is to be exhibited. Each day his diet 
is to be hundreds of men and women 
and children who will pass through the 
huge grinding jaws. The teeth are 
harmless for they are made of rubber 
and the visit to the inside of the potato 
bug will be much pleasanter than the 
trip Jonah took. 

Inside the potato bug will be elec- 
tric lights, easy chairs, moving picture 
shows, sanitary plumbing and all mod- 
ern conveniences. It will be shown 
just how the bug can stow away so 
many acres of potato vine. Eyes will 
be represented by special windows and 
these will let out the secret of how the 
potato bug keeps a look-out for Paris 
Green. 

An interesting feature of the many 
that are being obtained for the ex- 
position will be the annual convention 
of the Top Notch Farmers’ Club. The 
membership in this organization is 
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made up of juniors. Three delegates held in the special hall of congresses. 
are to come from every state where the That the world has recognized in the 
production of corn is an important in- Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
dustry. These are to be appointed by sition the greatest exposition of his- 
the governors and in order to be tory is shown by the fact that thirty- 
eligible to appointment the young far- nine states and territories and thirty- 
mer must have produced 100 bushels six foreign nations have accepted the 
or more of corn on an acre. Creden- invitation of the exposition, and the 
tials of each delegate are to be ten ears President of the United States to par- 
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The Greenhouses.—The preparatory and experimental work carried on here for the past eighteen 
months includes 43,000 eucalyptus trees which in beginning were six inches in height and are now 
twenty feet high. These will undoubtedly be 25 feet in height by the time the exposition opens. 
2200 fuchsias in 12-inch boxes have been prepared, and about 600 yarangonu in 18-inch boxes. Also 
various of the acacias have been trained to standard shape, and the passion flowers which are to 
festoon the palms which will line the South Driveway were prepared for their final transplanting. 
Prostrate juniper, rock roses, and other sorts of low-growing plants which will carpet the courts 
have outside space, and within the houses orchids, stag-horn ferns, Lasiandra Macrantha—a shrub 
of exquisite silver foliage and a royal purple blossom—from Guatamala, and hundreds of other 
varieties that have been adopted are being groomed and perfected for the parts they will play. 


of selected corn from the year’s yield. ticipate. Additional recognition is 
The live stock is to be a source of found in the fact that 235 national and 
unending interest to the admirers of international congresses and conven- 
animals. In the special activities in tions have decided to meet in San 
this line are the field trials for hunting Francisco in 1915. 
dogs, world polo tournament, cavalry Of the hundreds of great interna- 
events, harness races, dairy com- tional and national congresses and con- 
petition, dairy demonstrations, horse ventions which will meet in connec- 
show, wool grading, sheep dog trials, tion with the exposition, more than 
car-lot show, wool grading, poultry forty will deal with the products and 
show and egg laying contest, children’s problems of the soil, including agricul- 
pets and the conventions that will be ture, horticulture, live stock breeding. 
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The south elevation of the Pal- 
ace of Machinery. This immense 
structure, of which this photo- 
graph is an end view, covers al- 
most ten acres of ground and is 
S the largest structure in the world. 
te In architectural composition it is 
Roman and the designer has been 
influenced by his study of the 
old Roman athe and thermae. 
All the great exhibit palaces of 
the exposition are now completed 
and the finishing touches are be- 
ing put upon the decorative 
scheme and the horticultural ex- 
hibit about the grounds. 


View of Court of the Four Seasons 
below. This beautiful court has 
an area of 162,342 square feet and 
is enclosed by the Palaces of Agri- 
culture, Food Products, Education 
and Liberal Arts. The Court of the 
Four Seasons is Roman Ionic in ar- 
chitecture and is 340 feet square. 


It opens to the north on the Bay of 
San Francisco by way of a colonaded 
avenue 473 feet in length and 171 
feet wide. Some of the most beau- 
tiful horticultural exhibits of the 
exposition are to be found in this 
court. 


NYA 


A view of the Avenue of Progress 
at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition showing the west front 
of the Palace of Machinery and the 
Palace of Mines and Metallurgy on 
the left. Eight months before the 
opening day, February 20, 1915, all 
of the main great exhibit palaces, 
with the single exception of the Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, which is being 
constructed of steel and reinforced 
concrete, were completed. This lat- 
ter structure is now receiving its 
finishing touches. 
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forest productions and conservation. 
Inasmuch as many ot these congresses 
are composed of scores of affiliated or- 
ganizations, the number of bodies 
whose sessions will be of interest and 
value to tillers of the soil really num- 
bers hundreds; the Top Notch Corn 
Growers, for example, represents 33 
states, the Live Stock Association in- 
cludes 75 affiliated associations, and 
the world congress of grape growers 
will include national organizations 
from more than 20 foreign countries. 


The delegates and members attend- 
ing the scores of related agricultural 
conventions, will have the immense ad- 
vantage of the daily use of the most 
complete and up-to-date collections of 
exhibits of their specialties, ever shown 
in America. Most of the displavs are 
working exhibits, processes, methods 
and demonstrations, with classes and 
motion pictures, the entire exposition 
being designed for educational pur- 
poses. 

The world will be on display, as 
never before; nor has the gigantic 
tragedy, now being enacted in Europe, 
had any detrimental effect on the plans 
now carried into execution. None of 
the 40 foreign nations and 42 states, 
which officially have committed them- 
selves to participation and to the erec- 
tion of buildings and installation of ex- 
hibits, have withdrawn. On the con- 
trary, some, notably in South America, 
since the outbreak of the war have in- 
creased their appropriations in har- 
mony with the shifting of trade rela- 
tions, Which in future will be almost 
wholly with the United States. .\rgen- 
tina alone is spending $1,700,000 gold, 
in making a showing at the great San 
Francisco celebration. 

Most of the exhibits of importance 
to agriculturists will be seen In the 
palaces of Agriculture, Food Products. 
Horticulture and Social Economy, and 
in the 63 acres of barns and pens of 
the live stock department. All these 
palaces and buildings—each covering 
five to six acres—are finished and in 
some of them the exhibits from many 
parts of the world already are being 
installed. Collections of exhibits, 
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chiefly agricultural, amounting to 
shiploads, already are on the ground 
from Australia, England, Ireland, Hol- 
land, Hawaii, New Zealand, France, 
South and Central America, and else- 
where, or are being assembled; and 
this more than five months in advance 
of the opening day. 

The exposition now is about 95 per 
cent completed. This is a world rec- 
ord for speed and readiness. And this 
exposition gives evidence of breaking 
other world’s records—notably in com- 
prehensiveness, and educational value 
of the exhibits, in beauty of setting 
and of palaces and decorations, and in 
attendance. 


Following are some of the great con- 
gresses and conventions of importance 
to agriculturists, which are scheduled 
to meet at the exposition in 1915, and 
for which a million-dollar auditorium 
has been erected: 

International Congress on Market- 
ing and Farm Products; International 
Agriculture Congress; International 
Potato Congress, with potato-growing 
contest; International Congress ot 
Viticulture, representing twenty-five 
nations; International Alfalfa Con- 
gress; International Milk Dealers’ As- 
sociation: International Good Roads 
Congress; International Congress of 
Thrift; National Conservation Con- 
gress; National Canners’ Association, 
which will send 2000 delegates through 
the canal on a chartered steamer; 
Society of American Florists and Or- 
namental Horticulturists; National As- 
sociation of Gardeners: Society for 


Horticultural Science; Florists" Hail 
Association of America: American 


Gladiolus Society. 

Conventions of especial interest to 
stockmen are: American Breeders’ 
Association; American National Live 
Stock Association: National Pet Stock 
Association; American Society of Ani- 
mal Production; Red Polled Cattle 
Club of America: American Hereford 
Cattle Breeders’ Association; Ameri- 
can Berkshire Congress; Chester 
White Record Association; ©. I. C. 
Swine Breeders’ Association: National 
Mohair Growers; American Angora 
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Goat Association; Northwest Angora 
Goat Association; California Creamery 
Operatives’ Association; Buff Minorca 
Club of America; American Buff 
Plymouth Rock Club; National Colum- 
bian Wyandotte Club; American Milch 
Goat Record Association; and Associa- 
tion of Dairy Food and Drug Officials. 

Other conventions of general and 
specific value to visitors interested in 
soil products are: The Association of 
American Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations; American Wine 
Growers’ Association; American For- 
estry Association; National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; National 
Top Notch Farmers’ Club, with 9,000 
boy and girl delegates, who have raised 
the greatest acreage of corn in 33 
states; and the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union. 

In addition to the conventions that 
are named,, more than 400 others, cov- 
ering the whole range of human activ- 
ities, are expected to meet at San 


Francisco in groups during the ten 
months of the exposition, bringing 
about a million delegates and their 
families—with possibly as many valu- 
able ideas for exchange. A summary 
of the conventions which already have 
voted to be present shows their char- 
acter: Agricultural, 40; Fraternal, 42; 
Business, 25; Educational, 30; Scien- 
tific, 24; College, 35; Civic and Gov- 
ernmental, 18; Industrial and Labor, 
25; Professional, 15; Religious, 10; 
Welfare, 12; International, general, 24. 

No such numbers of conventions and 
congresses, covering a wide range of 
subjects of vital interest to the human 
race, ever before have met at an ex- 
position. The object of most of them 
is human service and welfare—and that 
is the watchword of the entire expo- 
sition—an exposition that every Amer- 
ican should see. It will represent the 
world boiled down—the world and its 
arts and industries and living thought, 
in action. 


Makes Big Profit Off 1,000 Turkeys 
Which Cost Only $50 to Raise 


The Fowler Ensign is authority for 
the statement that C. Aikens has raised 
a thousand turkeys at a cost of $50. 
Mr. Aikens this season has 1,000 tur- 
keys running on his place, which is 
near the foothills. For a few weeks 
after hatching he feeds his young tur- 
keys rolled oats then turns them out 
on the range in the care of his sons. 
The uncleared portions of the range 
are covered with a growth of sturdy 
oak and wild oats. Innumerable grass- 


hoppers, crickets, and insects abound 
and the young birds secure their own 
livelihood. They are herded until they 
are grown to the size of a common 
hen, when they are able to protect | 
themselves against the coyotes and 
other predatory varmints to a large 
extent. When attacked by any of these 
the turkeys fly into the tops of the 
friendly oaks and remain there until 
their enemy disappears. Last year Mr. 
Aikens raised 1,000 birds, which he sold 
at $3.75 each. 
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The Recent Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association--A Few Insights 


By ELBERT HUBBARD, in August Issue of Fra Magazine 


HAVE BEEN to a great 
many gabfests of various 
sorts and kinds, but I 
never attended one that 
equaled the National 
Electric Light Associa- 
tion convention recently held in Phila- 
delphia. 

The first convention, thirty-seven 
years ago, was attended by fitteen 
men, 

The last convention registered six 
thousand delegates, representing over 
two thousand firms, companies and cor- 
porations. 


The amount of capital represented 
by these companies was pretty close 
on to two thousand million dollars. 
The number of men on the payrolls 
was over a half million. 

The National Light Association is 
the biggest, brainiest and most in- 
fluential scientific and industrial asso- 
ciation in the world. 


No business in the United States to- 
day would cause such a vacuum, if it 
were wiped out of existence, as the 
electrical business. We look to elec- 
tricity for light, power, transportation, 
communication, also heat and refrig- 
eration. Shut off our electric lights; 
put our telephones out of commission; 
wipe out our street car lines, and man- 
kind would lift a howl of protest that 
could be heard on the moon. 


And yet we got along without all of 
these things up, say, to the year eigh- 
teen hundred seventy-six. 

The New York Elevated considered 
itself imposed upon when in eighteen 
hundred ninety-three the property own- 
ers along its line demanded that it 
should replace dummy locomotives, 
with their steam and smoke, with elec- 
tricity. 

London religiously kept gas and 
smoke in her subways until fifteen 


years ago, and it was a bloomin’ Amer- 
ican who electrified them. It is only 
a question of time when the steam 
locomotive will be replaced by elec- 
tricity on all railroads. 


The one specter on the face of the 
future is the failure of our fuel supply. 

What we will do when the coal 1s 
all consumed, no man can Say. 

It certainly behooves us today to 
conserve potential power, In order to 
increase the better human life. 

With this in mind, the use of every 
possible horsepower of falling water 
must and will be utilized. 

The proper time to conserve valua- 
ble things is before you have to. This 
may have been said before, but it will 
do no harm to twitter it again. 

I stood on the stage of Convention 
Hall and looked out on the faces ot 
several thousand people. 

They were able, efficient men, com- 
ing from all over the United States and 
across the sea—earnest, sincere, sane 
men, out-of-door men, golf and tennis 
players, horseback riders, men used to 
the open, men accustomed to carrying 
big burdens, to deciding grave ques- 
tions, and marshaling great industrial 
armies. 

Nowadays we recognize that only 
the men who can laugh are able to 
work. Laughter means rest for the 
nerves. 

There was a deal of playfulness in 
these men. They possessed fluidity of 
spirit. They were young men, young 
in heart, no matter how long they had 
lived. 

I believe that a better educated body 
of men never gathered together at one 
time in America. Not only did they 
represent a vast amount of tangibie 
wealth, but they represented a vast 
amount of intangible values in the wav 
of health, animation, courage, and 
scientific and inventive ability. 
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And more than that, they were 
humanists. Among the subjects dis- 
cussed, for instance, were: Minimum 
»Rates and Maximum Service; Indus- 
` trial Education; Safety and Sanitation; 
Savings Accounts for Employees; Life 
y Insurance; Out-of-door Exercise for 
All Workers; Night Classes in Science; 
Rest Through Change; Baseball and 
Brass Bands; Reading Rooms and 
Shower Baths; Unfailing Courtesy To- 
, ward the Public. 


These men are not hotly intent on 
capturing the rolling disk. They know 
perfectly well that the way to make 
money is to render a service to the 
public. In fact, they realize that they 
are servants to the public and that they 
can make money only by benefiting 


-~ humanity. This was an axiom which 


they did not even consider it worth 
while to state or talk about. 


At the convention were Thomas A. 
Edison, Charles P. Steinmetz, Charles 
F. Brush, Frank J. Sprague. 

Practically the entire electrical in- 
dustry is built on the inventions of 
Thomas A. Edison. If Steinmetz has 


- gone beyond Edison in some respects, 


it is because Edison lived first. Stein- 
metz calls Edison “The Master.” And 
the world calls Steinmetz, “The Last 
Word in Electricity.” 

Charles F. Brush is the man who in- 

Stalled the first system of electric light- 
ing in America as a commercial ven- 
ture. This pioneer installation was in 
the store of John Wanamaker, and 
comprised twenty arc lights. 
The first city in America to be 
lighted by a chain of electric lamps 
was Cleveland. Mr. Brush put these 
In, in the year eighteen hundred sev- 
enty-nine. 

Frank J. Sprague installed the first 
electric street car line in America. He 
also installed the first electric street car 
lines to be built in over forty European 
towns and cities. Sprague is a young 
man yet—strong, active, intent, with 
no mark of age on his strong, earnest, 
youthful face. | 

The reverence accorded to Mr. Edi- 
son was a thing unforgettable. When 
he came upon the stage the audience 


stood up in respectful and reverential 
silence. 

It seemed about a minute before we 
broke loose in applause. And Edison 
looked around, first on one side and 
then on the other, in bewilderment, 
seeming to wonder what it was all 
about. 

Edison has sacrificed his sense of 
hearing to science. 


When one of the speakers quoted 
him, and the assemblage broke into 
wild applause, Edison joined with the 
audience in the demonstration. It was 
something pathetic as well as humor- 
ous. Edison is a great joker. Men of 
genius all are, I am told. 


Some of the speakers were inclined 
to deal in ancient history. But what 
had been done in the past did not much 
interest Edison. He would not speak 
of his own achievements. “What's the 
need of talking about what we have 
done,” I hear him say, “when there is 
so much yet to do?” 

Edison prophesies a time when elec- 
tricity will be extracted from coal with- 
out going through the costly and de- 
structive operation of combustion. In 
the making of electricity now, eighty 
per cent of power is lost. 

“It staggers me,” said Edison, “to 
think of this. Sometimes I can not 
sleep at night thinking about what a 
terrific waste to the world it is. I wish 
I could live a little longer to solve some 
of these great problems. But there 
will be others who will take care of 
the work. I will not be here.” 

Edison motored over from Orange, 
New Jersey, traveling at the rate of 
twenty miles and hour and no faster. 
He says that that is as fast as any one 
should go in a motor car. Edison is 
a big and most romantic figure. His 
head is massive. His hair is snow- 
white. His face is lined with individ- 
uality. I do not see how it is possible 
for any one to look upon this man’s 
countenance and not realize that he is 
in the presence of one of the greatest 
men the world has ever seen. There 
is something elemental and strangely 
honest about the man. You can not 
imagine his dealing in subterfuge or 
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entertaining a dishonest thought. He 
ranks with Moses, who led men out 
of captivity. 

What will this earth be like when 
instead of one Edison we have hun- 
dreds or thousands? 

Edison for himself wants little, and 
he has given the world more than any 
other living individual, or more than 
any other man who has ever lived. His 
passion is for work. 

He did not make a public speech, but 
he sat in one of the parlors and just 
talked for a half hour to an invited 
few. There were perhaps fifty of us 
in the room. We were all standing, 
and Edison slowly, without many 
pauses, told of things that were near 
and dear to his heart. 

Never in my life have I seen a talker 
given such respectful attention. 

Nobody interrupted—nobody even 
laughed at his pleasantries. 

We could not afford to lose a sin- 


gle, precious word of what the Master 


was saying. 
And so we stood there, 
breathless. | 

“You fellows make too much of me,” 
he said. “I am just an old chap who 
is working and discovering a few things 
which the world should have always 
known, and which it perhaps knew and 
then forgot. Why, boys, we have not 
done anything in electricity yet. There 
should be electric lights and heat and 
power in every little house where the 
workingman and his wife and their 
children live, all over this wonderful 
country. l 

“Then everybody should have an 
electric runabout—something cheap— 
that will cost a few hundred dollars, 
instead of these great expensive motor 
cars that we now have. We ought to 
be able to get a car charged every few 
miles anywhere, and we ought to have 
roads that would make an electric car 
a delight. It is bound to come. What’s 
the use of talking about luxuries for 
the rich? Everybody should have 
everything. 

“We will discover a way to fly, too, 
as soon as we take a good look at the 
bumblebee. The bumblebee is really 


almost 


the bird, after all. Just note how the 
bumblebee's body is several hundred 
times heavier than his wings, and yet 
he beats the air with such tremendous , 
rapidity that he lifts his weight, goes 
where he pleases and comes down 
when he wants to. It is a matter of 
striking the air enough times per sec- 
ond. 


“The atmosphere is solid when you 
hit it quick enough. 

“What we want is to invent a ma- 
chine that will work wings with a 
rapidity of two thousand vibrations a 
second.: 


“I suppose the trouble is we have 
been paying so much attention as a 
people to another world that we have 
almost forgotten about this. Now that 
we are centering on this good old earth 
right now and here, there certainly is 
hope for the race. We are not troubled 
about dying—that will be easy—but 
what we want to do is to live. I really 
feel guilty running away from my 
work. I left so much to do there in 
the shop at Orange, but some of you 
fellows just insisted that I come over, 
and now that I am here I know what 
a fool I was to come, and so do you, 
for I haven't anything to say to you 
anyway. 

“And yet it was a fine ride over. The 
country was so green and beautiful, 
and a bumblebee flew right into the 
machine and I caught him in my hat. 
But you had better run along now, all 
you boys, and do this convention busi- 
ness. And if I can find a clean shirt 
I am going to dress up and come on 
the stage, because Sam Insull and Joe 
McCall say I must.” 

Incidentally and accidentally, Mr. 
Edison told me he was going to leave 
town as six o'clock the next morning, 
before the bunch was out of the hay. 
He was very much bored with hand- 
shaking, and there was a crowd around 
him all the time so that he could 
scarcely move. 


“T am off at six o’clock in the morn- 
ing,” he said. “If you happen to be 
up, come down to the office—I'll tell 
you something.” a 
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At five forty-five in the morning I 
was in the office of the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford. Five minutes later the Master 
came shuffling down the stairway, 
rather than bother having an elevator 
run up to meet him. 


He wore a baggy suit of gray, with 
a nondescript hat, and might have been 
taken for Josh Whitcomb, in The Old 
Homestead. He was talking to him- 
self''or to any one who would listen, 
and I heard him say: “Well, this isn’t 
much of a convention. Where are all 
the delegates? Nobody around yet? 
That’s strange. A convention ought to 
begin at six-thirty in the morning and 
run straight through sixteen hours a 
day. That’s the way to work. We all 
of us sleep too much; also we eat too 
much. A cup of coffee and a good 
cigar—why, that’s enough to start the 
day on. Isn’t the dining room open 
yet? Well, never mind, you clerk 
there, just run out to the kitchen and 
fetch in a pot of coffee for me and the 
boys.” 


And what did the clerk behind the 
desk at the great Bellevue-Stratford 
do? Well, he could have done several 
things. He might have explained that 
the dining-room was not open until 
seven; or he could have called a boy 
and given the order; or he could have 
intimated in cold-storage tones that 
this wasn’t an all-night Baltimore res- 
taurant. 

Instead, he did a thing that he will 
never do again. 


He made a rush for the kitchen and 


in two minutes came in with a tray, ` 


a gallon pot of coffee, and cups and 
saucers, a peck of biscuits and a pound 
of butter. He had grabbed the stuff 
off the “help’s table.” And the coffee 
was served right on the office desk of 
this palatial hotel. Also, there were 
no checks and no tips. Edison poured 
the coffee himself, and slopped some of 
it on the register. And nobody minded. 


It was a fine thing to see that clerk 
rise to the level of events and person- 
ally wait on Thomas A. Edison; and 
then Edison insisted that the two night 
clerks and the cashier and his chauffeur 
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should have coffee, too, and he poured 
it for them. 

Edison is a democrat of the demo- 
crats. | 


And before the six-thirty whistles 
had blown, Edison shuffled out and 
climbed into his car. He waved his 
hand to us, and as a parting shot said: 
“Give my regards to the boys! Tell 
them I could not wait to see them all. 
Sorry, but it’s work first.” 


Unlike Mr. Edison, Doctor Stein- 
metz is a public speaker. He is not 
abashed by the size of the audience 
nor by the intelligence of the auditors. 

He does not even wait for an intro- 
duction. He makes no bows, cuts out 
the stall stuff, doesn’t say how happy 
he is to be present, but just grabs the 
back of the nearest chair, pushes it up 
to the front and starts in. Then he 
works around that chair. He may sit 
in it, get in it with his knees and peer 
over the back of it, stand behind it, 
and fire volleys of wit and wisdom into 
our fog of ignorance. 

Steinmetz says that the whole elec- 
tric business is practically in its in- 
fancy. He prophesies the use of elec- 
tricity for stimulating the growth of 
plants and flowers; and says we will 
soon have a standardized electric 
vehicle weighing a thousand pounds or 
less, to be sold for five hundred dollars 
or less, that will require an expense of 
only ten dollars a month to run it, and 
that will last ten years without appre- 
ciable deterioration. These machines 
will be manufactured by the million. 
We will then conserve our electric 
potentialities, just as we are now work- 
ing to conserve human life through 
scientific sanitation. 

Steinmetz is a mass of figures, statis- 
tics, epigrams, prophecies. His mind 
is a kaleidoscope of history, poetry, 
sociology, economics and science. 

His talk is fascinating. He goes 
right ahead without waiting for ap- 
plause, without listening for approba- 
tion. He makes his own atmosphere. 
He is master of the situation. His wit, 
his wisdom, his insight, his prescience, 
mark him as a superman. He works 
around that chair, waving his arms and 
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accentuating his remarks with gesticu- 
lations all his own. To see this man 
and hear him talk is an event, and I 
heard dozens of the delegates say that 
if they had heard nothing else but 
Steinmetz’ address they would have 
been well repaid, and more, for travel- 
ing a thousand miles. 

It would be unfair to attempt to men- 
tion the various speakers who took part 
in the deliberations. 

Excellent as were the many papers 
read, the main advantage and benefit 
of a convention lies in the good-fellow- 
ship liberated. A convention does not 
supply you concrete knowledge. This 


you have to get through sweat and 
lamp smoke, by love and labor, and 
through years of toil and moil. 

But the getting together of men in 
a like business is an inspiration, an 
uplift and a benefit, valuable beyond 
compare. 


To have heard Edison, Steinmetz, 
Sprague, Brush, McCall and Insull at 
one meeting is unforgetable. By no 
human probability will these men ever 
be gotten together again. Their pres- 
ence formed an epoch. 

The high purpose of the meeting, its 
lofty motives, its atmosphere of intel- 
lect, all charged with good nature, mark 
this convention as a world’s event. 


Sudan Grass Promises Well a New Forage 
Plant for the San Joaquin Valley 


Experimenting with forage plants 
has led to the introduction of many 
kinds of new seeds in the San Joaquin 
Valley during the past few years. The 
latest to come to attention is Sudan 
Grass, which has been planted in 
Tulare County by Henry Murphy, a 
well-known rancher of Milo. He 
planted all the seed he could procure 
on the foothills of his ranch property 
and in his opinion it 1s an excellent 
forage crop and is liked by all stock. 
Sudan grass is an importation, having 
been in the United States only two 
years. The department of agriculture 
introduced it and through its efforts it 
has been tried on many private ranches 
and on government experimental sta- 
tions, and all who have had any ex- 
perience with it unite in pronouncing 


it excellent. Mr. Murphy became in- 


terested and secured as much as pos- 
sible from the department, planting it 
in various soils in Tulare County be- 
tween the dates of May 7th and June 
17th of this year. Mr. Murphy has 
found that it comes up to his greatest 
expectations. It grows from four to 
ten feet in height and may be cut from 
three to four times a season. The head 
of the plant is similar to that of Egyp- 
tion corn but more feathery. The stalk 
is soft and succulent and there is abun- 
dant foliage. Mr. Murphy has been 
experimenting with forage plants 
around Milo for the past twenty-five 
years and he declares that Sudan 
Grass is the most promising crop that 
has yet come under his observation. 
He is very enthusiastic over it and 
does not hesitate to recommend it. 
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Scene in the streets of Sanger during the fruit shipping season 


Sanger Does a Remarkable Business in the 
Export of Fruit Each Season 


C. M. Blackman, district agent for 
the San Joaquin Light and Power Cor- 
poration at Sanger, has come to the 
front for the thriving community he 
represents and, with the picture pre- 
sented above and a communication ac- 
companying it, shows a remarkable 
volume of fruit business transacted in 
that center this season. 

In his letter to the Magazine Mr. 
Blackman says: “As most of the power 
company bunch throughout the system 
have been taking their turn at boost- 
ing their home town, I feel that it is 
my duty to come forward in the in- 
terests of Sanger. The boys in other 
parts of the valley have been telling 
of the great amount of wheat delivered 
at their warehouses, the marvelous 
number of tons of alfalfa obtained from 
the acre, and even have been rubbing 
it in on some of us old fellows by 


enumerating the fat babies born in 
their respective territories. Therefore, 
I wish to give you a few facts about 
Sanger’s principle industry, which is 
fruit and not babies.” 

The picture presented above is not 
an unusual scene in the streets of San- 
ger during the fruit season. The view 
was taken August 24th and shows a 
portion of the teams awaiting their 
turn to unload their cargoes of dried 
peaches at the J. K. Armsby packing 
house. Owing to the restriction of the 
camera’s lense not all of the wagons 
are shown in the picture. If a count 
is made it will be seen that there are 
forty-one teams in the picture, while 
at the time the view was taken a total 
of fifty-seven were drawn up in the 
street. This is by no means a record. 
If was just one day out of the week, 
and had the photographer waited a day 
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longer before making his picture he 
would have been able to present a far 
better contrast, for on this day almost 
double the number of teams were un- 
loaded, the books of the concern show- 
ing that the loads from 101 teams were 
received on that occasion. 

An average load of peaches weighs 
3,000 pounds and the price paid for the 
same this season is 414 cents a pound. 
Hence on this day the 101 teams de- 
livered 303,000 pounds, which brought 
their producers $13,635. This alone is 
not a bad day’s business for a town 
the size of Sanger, but when it is con- 
sidered that the above named packing 
house is only one of ten similar con- 
cerns now in operation in this little 
city and that all of them are running 
at maximum capacity, the magnitude 
of the business done in this industry 
during the season may be better un- 
derstood. 

Sanger, during a year, ships about 
2,990 carloads of produce, more than 
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1,550 carloads of which is fruit. Dur- 
ing the month of August of the pres- 
ent year the fruit shipments were as 
follows: 


Table grapes, 260 cars; 
Peaches, canning, 206 cars; 
Peaches, dried, 41 cars. 


For the year ending September 1, 
1914, the total fruit shipment was 1,552 


` carloads, made up as follows: 


Table grapes, 455 cars; 

Wine grapes (not including grapes 
hauled to local winery), 183 cars; 

Canning peaches, 335 cars; 

Dried fruit (including raisins), 252 
cars; 

Oranges, 327 cars. 

Placing a valuation of $500 on a car- 
load of produce, which is very con- 
servative, Sanger did an export busi- 
ness of more than $250,000 last month 
and more than $1,275,000 for the year. 
Not bad for a little town of less than 
3,000 population. 


Electric Railway Making 
Big Money for Farmers 


The Tidewater-Southern Electric 
Railway is proving the ranchers’ friend 
these days in the handling of produce 
for the markets of San Francisco and 
other bay cities, three carloads of such 
freight leaving Modesto daily direct 
from the producers to the commission 
men. Quick delivery and low freight 
rates combine to make the line avail- 
able to the ranchers with profit on their 
products. The cars leave Modesto at 
2:20 p. m., and reach San Francisco at 
4:30 the following morning for delivery 
to the commission men. The rate of 
such freight is also far below the ex- 
press rates. For instance, the express 
rate on fruit is 50 cents a hundred- 
weight, while the freight rate is but 
14 cents. 


How Birds Give Protection to Crops 


Protection of orioles, swallows and 
night hawks by cotton growers be- 
cause of their destruction of the boll 
weevil is the subject of a unique and 
helpful document issued by the United 
States Biological Survey. The bureau 
has discovered that sixty kinds of birds 
eat the weevil, but that the oriole, barn 
swallow, rough-winged swallow, cliff 
swallow and martin are especially per- 
sistent enemies of the boll weevil. 
From the standpoint of the farmer and 
cotton grower, the swallows are de- 
clared to be the most useful birds. 
They are built to capture weevils fly- 
ing over the fields, which few other 
birds can and will do. Even the com- 
mon blackbird, meadowlark, titlark and 
killdeer aid in the killing of the boll 


weevil. 
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Scalding Water, [mpregnated with Minerals and 
Gas, Flows from Deep Well at Angiola 


For a long time the farmers in the 
Angiola neighborhood have been able 
to light their homes by means of gas 
conserved from deep water wells, and 
likewise to cook with it. That went 
a long way toward making farm life 
comfortable and attractive. But now 
comes something else of utility, and 
it is something astonishing and alto- 
gether new. 

The Tulare Register prints the state- 
ment of J. C. Manock, one of the lead- 
ing citizens of the Angiola district, 
telling of the latest wonder of that re- 
markable district in Tulare County. 
According to Mr. Manock a well has 
been sunk which pours forth hot water 
in an artesian flow, not simply enough 
with which to wash the dishes, but to 
the extent of 25,000 gallons an hour, 
and it is good and hot. 

This well was sunk by the Harp 


Half Million Dollar Corn 
Crop From Huron Sinks 


August will probably add to Han- 
ford’s income in the shape of receipts 
from the sale of Egyptian corn now 
being grown by Hanford people in the 
Huron sinks, another $40,000. This is 
the estimate of one Hanford man, who, 
though it is his first year at gyp corn 
raising, will harvest between five and 
six hundred tons off of his 200 acres 
put into corn last March. There are 
many such instances and the total crop 
for the Huron region is estimated at 
between 18,000 and 20,000 tons. 
Wheat governs the corn market and, 
with wheat on the raise, gyp corn 
growers expect a good price, probably 
in the neighborhood of $30 a ton. This 
will place the value of the gyp corn of 
that region at about $500,000 and of 
this amount perhaps $40,000 will be 
cleared up by Hanford men.—Hanford 
Sentinel. 
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Brothers, well borers, on the place of 
W. H. Harp, two and a half miles south 
of Angiola, and it goes down to a depth 
of 2900 feet. Cold water had been en- 
countered at other strata, but they 
went on down to get more, with the 
result that they struck a stratum from 
which hot water burst forth and rose 
above the surface. 

The water is said to be so hot that 
one cannot bathe in it after it pours 
out from the well. The water is 
strongly impregnated with minerals, 
but as the flow was struck only a day 
or two ago there has not been time in 
which to have an analysis made for 
determining what the substances are. 
There is also a strong pressure of gas, 
although there are no other gas wells 
right in that immediate vicinity, the 
gas wells being a little farther north 
and a mile or more west of Angiola. 


World’s Best Layers 
To Compete at Fair 


An egg-laying contest, open to the 
hens of the world, will be conducted 
by the livestock department of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. The con- 
test will begin November 1, 1914, and 
continue for twelve months, under the 
supervision of the poultry division of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

The birds must be at least eight 
months old and not more than eleven 
months old. The contesting pens are 
to be composed of ten hens each. 


An electric dish washer is the latest 
labor saving device for the home. The 
dishes are arranged in wire baskets in 
a suitable container. The hot water 
is forced over them by a motor-driven 


pump. 
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The interior of the pumping 
toan 


lant of Mr. P. Giacomini near Santa Maria, an invaluable auxiliary 
er of highly progressive and profitable industries 


Progressive Santa Marian Knows How to 


Get Dividends Out of the Cow 


P. Giacomini of Santa Maria is one 
man who knows how to get the divi- 
dends out of a cow. He has a num- 
ber of various business enterprises and 
they are all centered about the cow and 
for the express purpose of making 
wealth for Mr. Giacomini. As a bet- 
ter means to this end, he has employed 
electricity. The above picture shows 
an interior view of Mr. Giacomini’s 
pumping plant, which is irrigating 200 
acres of alfalfa on his ranch just out- 
side of Santa Maria. When it is stated 
that Mr. Giacomini is actively engaged 
in the cattle business, the dairy busi- 
ness and the butcher business, the im- 
portance of this alfalfa ranch and the 
electric pumping plants to these allied 
activities severally and individually is 
immediately recognized. In fact Mr. 
Giacomini is so well pleased with the 
results of his motor driven pumping 
outfit that he already has laid the plans 
for the installation of a second plant 
of like capacity which will care for a 
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similar acreage of alfalfa. He has 
found that he cannot get along with- 
out his motor driven pumps. 

The pumping plant consists of a 35 
horsepower Fairbanks-Morse motor 
belted to an eight-inch Byron Jackson 
pump. The plant is pumping 1040 G. 
P. M. from a total head of 35 feet and 
showed on careful test a plant efficiency 
of fifty-six per cent. 

The Giacomini plant is one of the 
best illustrations of progressive meth- 
ods in agriculture and dairying in the 
coast counties and if there were more 
farmers and dairymen of the type of 
Mr. Giacomini in California, the value 
of these industries would be largely in- 
creased. 

The figure at the left of Mr. Gia- 
comini, resembling the terrifying Gen- 
eral Villa of the Mexican revolutionary 
forces, is none other than A. M. Frost, 
formerly district agent at Santa Maria 
but now in charge of the Selma dis- 
trict. 
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Six Weeks of “Farmers Short Courses” at 
University Farm for Practical Workers 


To Help the practical farmer to raise 
more to the acre and to make more 
money is the ‘object of the “Farmers’ 
Short Courses” which the University 
of California has now announced for 
this fall. 


Farmers and their wives from all 
over California will gather at the 
University Farm at Davis from Octo- 
ber 5th to November 14th. There will 
be separate short courses in agricul- 
ture, in dairy manufactures, in hor- 
ticulture and in poultry husbandry. 


If a dairyman can increase his dairy 
production 5 per cent, if a farmer can 
increase his yield of barley two bushels 
an acre, if a rancher can save just one 
horse by what he learns of veterinary 
practice, then, says the university, he 
will be amply repaid for the time and 
expense of his six-weeks short course 
at the University Farm. 

Here are some of the things that will 
be taught: 


To judge live stock. 


To immunize hogs, so that swine 
may be protected against hog cholera, 
which yearly causes California hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of un- 
necessary loss. 


To test milk, so that the “border” 
cows which produce less value in but- 
terfat than the value of their feed may 
be removed from the herd. 


To make the highest quality of but- 
ter, cheese and ice cream—he supply 
of competent men to operate cream- 
eries is not equal to the demand. 


To bud and graft, so that the fruit 
grower may produce and modify his 
own plants as he may desire. 

To mix and use insecticides and 
fungicides and to fight pests by spray- 
ing, fumigating, etc. 

To plant and care for citrus and de- 
ciduous orchards. 

To pickle olives. 

To hatch, rear, feed, breed and care 
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for fowls, grow their feed, and build 
poultry-yard equipment. 

To keep farm accounts, so that it 
may be plain where is the gain and 
where the loss in different farm opera- 
tions. 

To build irrigation equipment. 

To perform simple surgical opera- 
tions of farm animals. 

To care for farm machinery. 

The farmer who wanted to avail 
himself of all the opportunities offered 
would need to come to the Short 
Courses every year for three or four 
years. However, the 392 lectures and 
258 practical exercises to be given dur- 
ing the Short Courses between October 
5th and November 14th, have this year 
been planned in complete detail, so that 
the farmer may know the exact day 
and hour of each of these demonstra- 
tions and avail himself of exactly what 
he wants. An announcement contain- 
ing this complete schedule for this 
year’s Short Course will be sent to any- 
one who writes to the College of Ag- 
riculture at Berkeley. 

Not the least of the benefits of these 
Short Courses, the university believes 
is the contact at the University Farm 
with other progressive men, leaders in 
their respective communities, who have 
left their business for a short time to 
acquire new ideas. 

Another advantage is the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the splendid equip- 
ment of the University Farm, the herd 
of 200 Holstein-Friesians, Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Ayrshires, Herefords, Short 


Horns, and Aberdeen Angus; the 
flocks of Shropshire, Hampshire, 
Southdown, Cotswold and Merino 


sheep, the swine—Poland China, Berk- 
shire, Duroc Jerseys, Tamworth, Ches- 
ter White and Large Yorkshire; the 
363 varieties of grapes, growing in the 
twenty acres of vineyard; the many 
acres of orchards, and the unequaled 
equipment for the study of irrigation 
practice and the duty of water. 
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Alfalfa field of the Golden Eagle Creamery near Guadalupe, less than seven miles from the ocean 


Electric Pumping Plant Grows Remarkable 
Alfalfa Beside Sad Sea Waves 


To prove that alfalfa will grow in 
the coast counties and will make money 
for the farmer, an explanation of the 
above picture is all that is necessary. 

The picture was taken during the 
month of July on the alfalfa ranch of 
the Golden Gate Creamery, which is 
near Guadalupe and within seven miles 
of the Pacific Ocean. The view was 
taken after the fourth cutting of the 
present season and the crop of this cut- 
ting made two tons to the acre. That 
is certainly pretty good alfalfa and for 
a dairy ranch it is a proposition that 
is pretty hard to equal. 

In this field of alfalfa is 250 acres 
and throughout the season it has been 
carrying more than 300 head of dairy 
cows without other feed. 

Among certain ranchers there has 
been a tendency to doubt the conten- 
tion that alfalfa can be grown profit- 
ably by means of electric pumping 
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plants in the coast districts, but the 
experience of the Golden Eagle Cream- 
ery should set all doubts as to this 
question at rest for all time to come. 
M. Tognazzini and F. C. Resconi, the 
proprietors of this creamery, were 
among the first ranchers on the coast 
to recognize the value of electricity to 
the alfalfa and dairying business and 
they at once adopted power for pump- 
ing purposes and for the operation of 
their creamery and refrigeration plants 
on the ranch. That they were wise in 
doing so, the results of their business 
have eloquently shown them, and were 
they to be questioned as to the worth 
of electricity on the farm their evidence 
would be overwhelmingly on the side 
of the power boosters. 

The power company representative 
in the picture is H. J. Anderson of the 
Santa Maria district, who is up and 
going every minute of the day. 
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Yield on Forty Acre Ranch Shows Producing 
Capacity of San Joaquin Valley Land 


(Kingsburg Recorder) 


Early last year Henry Abdalian, 
from near Parlier, bought from A. 
Lobre a forty acre tract of land a half 
mile west of the River Bend bridge. 
This land was all or nearly all in trees. 
The following are some of the yields 
from the place this year: From three 
acres of 5-year-old apricot trees he 
secured four and a half tons of dried 
apricots. These alone will pay all the 
expenses of conducting the entire forty 
for the year, leaving all the balance of 
the crop for profit. From sixteen acres 
of Muir peaches he secured twenty 
tons of dried peaches. He is now har- 
vesting ten acres of Lovell peaches, 
and at the rate they are yielding he 
will have over 4,000 fifty-pound boxes 
of green peaches, or over ten tons per 
acre. The apricots will bring in the 
neighborhood of $750; the dried 
peaches, which were contracted for at 
414 cents, will bring $1,700; and if we 
figure the Lovells at only $20 per ton 
green they will bring $2,000. We have 
no report on the remaining nine acres, 
some of which is in alfalfa, but it would 
be perfectly safe to figure the income 
from this portion of the forty at $550, 


Better Prices for Growers 
of Olives for Making Oil 


Growers of oil olives in California 
will get a better price for their prod- 
uct because of the war, as evidenced by 
the fact that a ready price for this type 
of olives has advanced from $40 to $60 
per ton. 

The reason for the change is the fact 
that if the war continues long, the 
domestic olive will have no competition 
from Italy, which now ships vast quan- 
tities of olive oil into the United States. 

Pickled olives in the United States 
are not so generally used as olive oil 
and for that reason the conflict has 
had little or no effect on the price. 


and it may yield double that amount. 
But putting it at the lower figure, we 
have $5,000 as the income from the 
forty this year. The actual net income 
from the forty this year, with low peach 
prices, will not be much less than, and 
may exceed, $4,500. The ten acres of 
Lovells above mentioned are eight 
years old. These figures are mostly 
absolutely authentic, and the balance 
are easily on the safe side of the truth. 
The peach yield as a whole is some- 
what above the average, but the prices 
are considerably below the average. 
As to the apricots, both the price and 
the yield are good. On the whole, price 
and yield considered, the income from 
this forty may be considered about nor- 
mal. The place, however, is compara- 
tively young, and should yet have many 
better years coming for both yield and 
prices than the present. Let any east- 
ern or midwestern farmer compare his 
income from 160 acres of land with the 
income from this forty, and then re- 
member that the price of his 160 will 
as a rule buy two such forties as the 
above. Land prices in the San Joaquin 
Valley are low per producing capacity. 


Two Crops of Grain Are 
Raised From One Field 


The Corcoran Journal says: Those 
visiting the Santa Fe property on the 
lake are treated to the novel and 
strange sight of seeing a fine stand of 
wheat growing on the same fields from 
which has just been harvested a fine 
crop of barley hay. Mr. Schmiedte 
conceived the idea just before he was 
ready to cut the barley and decided 
to take a chance on sowing the wheat. 
Shortly after the hay was removed he 
was a little elated to find that the 
wheat was growing and there is every 
indication of it being ripe for grain be- 
for the present season ends. 
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Borax, Lightly Applied to Manure and Garbage, 
Will Prevent Typhoid Fly Breeding 


As a result of experiments, the 
specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture have discovered that a small 
amount of ordinary borax sprinkled 
daily on manure, will effectively pre- 
vent the breeding of the typhoid or 
house fly. Similarly, the same sub- 
stance applied to garbage, refuse, open 
toilets, damp floors and crevices in 
stables, cellars or markets, will prevent 
fly eggs from hatching. Borax will 
not kill the adult fly nor prevent it 
from laying eggs, but its thorough use 
will prevent any further breeding. 

The investigation, which included 
experiments with many substances, 
was undertaken to discover some 

means of preventing the breeding of 
_ flies in horse manure without lessen- 
ing the value of this manure as a fer- 
tilizer for use by the farmer. It was 
felt that ií some means of preventing 
the breeding of flies near a human 
habitation could be devised, the dis- 
eases spread by these filthy germ car- 
riers could be greatly reduced. While 
the “Swat the Fly Campaign,” traps 
and other devices for reducing the 
number of typhoid-carrying flies are 
of value, they are of less importance 
than the prevention of the breeding. 
It was realized, however, that no 
measure for preventing the breeding 
of flies would come into common use 
unless it was such that the farmer 
could use it on his manure pile with- 
out destroying its usefulness for grow- 
ing plants, and without introducing 
into the soil any substance that would 
interfere with his crops. 

As a result of experiments carried 
on at the Arlington Farm, in Virginia 
and New Orleans, La., the investiga- 
tors found that 0.62 of a pound of 
borax, or 0.75 of a pound of calcined 
colemanite (crude calcium borate) 
would kill the maggots and prevent 
practically all of the flies ordinarily 
breeding in eight bushels of horse 
manure from developing. This was 
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proved by placing manure in cages and 
comparing the results from the piles 
treated with borax and from untreated 
piles. The borax, it was found, killed 
the fly eggs and maggots in the manure 
and prevented their growth into flies. 

In the case of garbage cans or refuse 
piles, two ounces of borax or calcined 
colemanite, costing from five cents a 
pound upward according to the quan- 
tity which is purchased, will effectually 
prevent flies from breeding. 

While it can be safely stated that no 
injurious action has followed the ap- 
plication of manure treated with borax 
as the rate of .62 pounds for eight 
bushels or even larger amounts in the 
case of some plants, nevertheless the 
borax-treated manure has not been 
studied in connection with the growth 
of all crops, nor has its cumulative 
effect been determined. It is therefore 
recommended that not more than 15 
tons of the borax-treated manure 
should be applied per acre to the field. 
As truck growers use considerably 
more than this amount, it 1s suggested 
that all cars containing borax-treated 
manure be so marked, and that public 
health officials stipulate in their direc- 
tion for this treatment that not over 
62 (62-100) of a pound for eight 
bushels of manure be used, as it has 
been shown that larger amounts of 
borax will injure most plants. It is 
also recommended that all public health 
officials and others in recommending 
borax treatment for killing fly eggs 
and maggots in manure warn the pub- 
lic against the injurious effects of large 
amounts of borax on the growth of 
plants. Purchasers of manure pro- 
duced in cities during the fly breeding 
season should insist that the dealers 
from whom they purchase give them 
a certified statement as to whether or 
not the manure in the particular car 
or lot involved in the purchase has 
been treated with borax. 

In feeding to hogs garbage that con- 
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tains borax care is also recommended, 
especially when the animals are being 
fattened for market. Borax is not a 
very poisonous substance and the feed- 


ing of garbage that contains it to hogs | 


is not likely to be a serious matter. On 
the other hand borax in large quan- 
tities does produce gastric disturbances 
and for this reason a certain amount 
of care is advisable. 

The method for using this substance 
in the case of stables is to sprinkle 
the borax or colemanite in the guan- 
tities given above, by means of a flour 
sifter or other fine sieve, around the 
outer edges of the pile of horse manure. 
The manure should then be sprinkled 
immediately with two or three gallons 
of water to eight bushels of manure. 
It 1s essential, however, to sprinkle a 
little of the borax on the manure as 
it 1s added daily to the pile, instead 
of waiting until a full pile ts obtained, 
because this will prevent the eggs 
which the flies lay on fresh manure 
from hatching. <As the fly maggots 
congregate at the outer edge of the 
manure pile, most of the borax should 
be sprinkled there. 

Borax costs 5 to 6 cents per pound 
in 100-pound lots in Washington, and 
it is estimated that at this rate it would 
cost only one per cent per house per 
day to prevent all breeding of flies in 
city stables. If calcined colemanite is 
purchased in large shipments, this cost 
should be considerably less. At the 


same time, if the borax is used on the 
manure only in the proportions stated, 
its value for use in the garden or for 
sale to farmers will not be lessened. 


In view of this discovery, there now 
seems little excuse for any horse owner 
or resident of a city allowing typhoid 
flies to breed in his stable or garbage 
can. 


It is believed that this information 
will greatly help the health authorities 
in their campaign against the typhoid 
fly. The health authorities have long 
tried to prevent the breeding of flies 
in city stables through the use of iron 
sulphate as a larvacide. In the case 
of iron sulphate, however, a large 
amount is required, and other insecti- 
cyanide, while effective in killing the 
flies, are very expensive or extremely 
poisonous. Borax, while is used freely 
in most households, and is readily 
available in all parts of the country, has 
the advantage of being comparatively 
non-poisonous and _ non-inflammable, 
readily soluble in water and easy to 
handle. It can be purchased at retail 
for 10 cents a pound, and a single 
pound used as directed in a garbage 
pail or open toilet may prevent the 
breeding of hundreds of dangerous 
flies. 

The details of the experiments with 
borax and other larvacides will be 
found in United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin No. 118. 


Government Service Takes Movies of Valley Industries 


H. T. Cowling, chief photographer of 
the United States Reclamation Bureau, 
and Roger M. Roberts, of the Santa Fe 
Farm Demonstration Bureau, devoted 
several weeks during August to taking 
moving pictures of industries in the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

The object of Cowling’s work is to 
obtain pictures to show how land is 
being improved in the west, the differ- 
ent methods of farming, they being 


used in connection with lectures by 
United States officials. The Santa Fe 
is co-operating with the government 
in order to get material for advertising 
the country along its lines, and it was 
the original intention of the Santa Fe 
to send the pictures to Europe. The 
war there will probably hinder this to 
a great extent, but the pictures will 
be shown throughout the United 
States. 
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Almost 125 Square Miles of Proven Oil 


Area in State 


In the accompanying tabulation, 
which is taken from the Standard Oil 
Bulletin, the proven area of the Cali- ` 
fornia oilfields is shown as 78,770 acres, 
equivalent to 123.08 square miles. 

In determining the figures, the boun- 
dary lines of the proven area are drawn 
200 feet or 300 feet outside the proven 
field. In case of outlying single wells, 
the field is credited with about fifteen 
acres. 


The figures therefore represent the 
actual proven area and give no consid- 


of California 


eration to territory that is generally 
regarded as proven but is not fully 
drilled. A large part of the Buena 
Vista Hills, in the Midway Field, for 
instance, is considered to be oil ter- 
ritory, but the wells in most cases are 
far apart and only fifteen acres of 
proven territory are allowed to each 
well. 

The proven acreage as shown is, 
therefore, low as compared with figures 
made by others. Other estimates have 
run as high as 100,000 acres or 156.25 
square miles. 


Total Production, Area, and Production per Acre of California Oil Fields 
to December 31, 1913 


Proven 


Total Production Bbls. Produced 


Field Acreage Barrels (42 gals.) Per Acre 
Midway-Sunset .................... 35,256 126,992,597 3,600 
COANE a UWA 14,170 137,078,649 9,670 
Kern River ......................... 7,650 166,681,556 21,790 
McKittrick sokius sane rakia ua 1,345 38,257,915 28,450 
Lost Hills-Belridge ................ 2,600 8,128,824 3,130 
Santa Maria-Lompoc ............... 7,890 61,853,061 7,840 
Los Angeles and Salt Lake .......... 2,665 45 064,471. 16,910 
Newhall and Ventura County ........ 3,825 15,611,579 4,080 
Whittier-Fullerton .................. 2,930 55,587,896 18,970 
Summerland ........................ 230 1,958,246 8,510 
Miscellaneous ....................... *200 855,152 4,280 

TOAT ai ae aa 78,770 658,069,946 8,350 
*Estimated. 


August Oil Exports 

Although the forwarding of oil car- 
goes from San Francisco last month in 
British or even American tankers was 
a risky undertaking because of the fact 
that they were in danger of being 
seized by German warships, the export 
movement made a much better show- 
ing than was expected. While the ex- 
ports last month were much smaller 
than in July, they showed a substantial 
increase over August, 1913. 
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The combined shipments of fuel and 

refined oil last month totaled 32,181,718 
gallons, valued at $762,278, as com- 
pared with 50,266,724 gallons, valued 
at $50,266,724 in July. 
_ The action of the British government 
in guaranteeing insurance against war 
risks was doubtless responsible for the 
resumption of exports by the Standard, 
for most of the company’s tankers fly 
the British flag. 
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Temporary Oil Land Relief Bill as Passed 
and Approved by the President 


Oil producers of California are very 
deeply engrossed in the contents of the 
temporary oil land relief bill which 
was passed by Congress and approved 
by the President August 25th. Copies 
of the document have been received in 
its entirety from congressmen at Wash- 
ington and are being distributed by the 
interested organizations to the various 
operators of the state. 

The bill which is of vital importance 
to the oil industry 1s entitled, “An act 
to amend an act entitled ‘An act to pro- 
tect the locators in good faith of oil 
and gas lands who shall have effected 
an actual discovery of oil or gas on the 
public lands of the United States or 
their successors in interest,’ approved 
March 2, 1911.” 

It has immediate and important 
bearing on the disposition of oil or 
gas lands. By its provisions the sec- 
retary of the interior is impowered to 
agree with the applicants for patent as 
to the disposition of the deposit. 

“Where applications for patents have 
been or may hereafter be offered,” 


reads the amendment, “for any oil or 
gas land included in an order of with- 
drawal upon which oil or gas has here- 
tofore been discovered, or is being pro- 
duced, or upon which drilling opera- 
tions were in actual progress on Octo- 
ber 3, 1910, and oil or gas is thereafter 
discovered thereon, and where there 
has been no final determination by the 
secretary of the interior upon such ap- 
plications for patent, said secretary, in 
his discretion, may enter into agree- 
ments under such conditions as he may 
prescribe with such applicants for pat- 
ents in possession of such land or any 
portion thereof, relative to the dis- 
position of the oil or gas produced 
therefrom or the proceeds thereof, 
pending the final determination of the 
title thereto by the secretary of the 
interior or such other disposition of 
the same as may be authorized by 
law.” 

All money which may accrue to the 
government under this act, it further 
provides, shall be set aside for the 
needs of the navy. 


California Oil Production for 1914 is 
Estimated at 100,000,000 Barrels 


California’s oil output for 1914 will 
be 100,000,000 barrels, even allowing 
for the unforeseen conditions pre- 
cipitated by the European war, accord- 
ing to the figures of the Independent 
Oil Producers Agency. The produc- 
tion in 1913 was three million barrels 
short of the estimated production for 
this year. 

The Independent Producers Agency 
report shows an average of 287,116 bar- 
rels per day for the first 212 days of 
this year, or a total production of 
62,000,000 barrels of oil to date. Main- 


taining this rate for the remaining 
period of the year, the agency's pro- 
duction will be 106,000,000 barrels. 

During the same period of 212 days 
oil shipments and oil consumed have 
amounted to a daily average of 277,110 
barrels, or a total of 58,840,000 barrels. 
So the daily surplus has been 10,000 
barrels. 

The shipments for the remainder of 
the year will be much less per day be- 
cause of the diminished demand, and 
considerable decrease will mean that 
1914 will be a smaller year than 1913. 
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A thriving Boys’ Agricultural Club 
exists in Fowler. 

More than three-fourths of the fig 
crop of the United States is produced 
in Fresno County. 

Madera ranchers are considering the 
establishment of a co-operative poul- 
try association. 

Olive growers at Lindsay have in- 
corporated and have purchased a tract 
upon which they propose to build a 
factory. 

Opening to entry of lands in the 
Cuyama Valley has caused many ap- 
plications and inquiries from pros- 
pective settlers. 

The present season has been a ban- 
ner one for record watermelons. The 
largest reported was from Turlock, 
which prides itself in a 7442 pound 
monster. Quail comes next with one 
of 671% pounds. Hardwick reported a 
melon of 64 pounds, and Bakersfield a 
62 pounder. i 

The people of Sanger have been of- 
fered a cheese factory if they will sup- 
ply half of the capital necessary for 
its establishment. It has been repre- 
sented that a cheese factory pays five 
cents more for butter fat than a cream- 
ery and makes money at that. 

John Drake, ten miles northeast of 
McFarland, expects to get $300 an acre 
from fourteen acres of blackeyed beans 
planted between rows of fruit trees. 
So successful has he been he will plant 
100 acres additional to beans next year. 
He had some trouble getting a thresher 
to harvest his crop. 

A well known orange grower and 
experimenter whose name is withheld 
claims he has developed an orange in 
a Tulare County orchard that is the 
counterpart of the Louie Jim Gong 
which has been developed in the south 
of recent years. The new fruit resem- 
bles the Valencia but has the faculty 
of staying on the trees for an indefinite 
period without injury to the quality. 
Such an orange would be a great bless- 
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ing to the orange growers for it would 
do away with the compulsory picking 
of fruit regardless of market desira- 
bility. 

What is believed to be the largest 
egg plant ever grown in the San 
Joaquin Valley is on exhibition in 
Visalia. It is nine pounds in weight 
and were it not for the color could 
easily be mistaken for a large sized 
squash. The ostrich egg plant is the 
name that has been given to the veg- 
etable and the grower asserts that he 
is able to produce what appears to be 
a distinct species of mammoth size and 
excellent flavor in this kind of table 
delicacy. 


According to figures furnished by 
the Citrus Protective League of Cali- 
fornia, it is estimated that the total 
shipments of citrus fruits from the 
state up to November Ist will be ap- 
proximately 48,182 cars of oranges and 
lemons, about 3,000 of which will be 
lemons. It is estimated that the net 
returns to the state will amount to over 
$32,000,000. This will be the highest 
shipment on record and compares with 
the seasons of 1910-11, when a total of 
46,399 cars were shipped. 


Another industry in the Dinuba dis- 
trict of Tulare County, which is giv- 
ing much promise in the way of a sec- 
ondary crop, is that of Egyptian wheat. 
N. R. Delphi, living west of town, 
planted two rows of wheat between his 
young vines this year and is now cut- 
ting the fodder for the stock. Horses 
and cattle are very fond of it when 


cut green, and as it will grow again 


from the same roots after being cut 
once, it proves to be a heavy yielder. 
Mr. Delphi says that it will produce 
enough feed for the stock necessary for 
the care of a twenty acre farm, if 
planted between the rows of a young 
vineyard or orchard in this manner. 
The vines show no ill effects from the 
wheat, but seem to be benefitted in- 
stead. 
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The newly installed farm advisers 
have begun their work in Kern and 
Madera counties. 


The season’s grain yield of the coun- 
try tributary to Porterville is estimated 
at 330,000 sacks. 


The first rice exposition ever held 
north of the Mason and Dixon line, 
was held in Gridley, this state, the first 
week in September. During the past 
four years the acreage devoted to rice 
in this state has grown from nothing 
to 20,000. This year’s crop is estimated 
to be worth $2,000,000. | 


The first bean thresher ever brought 
to Stanislaus County will be an “Inter- 
national,” the property of J. C. Noel 
and John J. Taylor, who purchased it 
after making an investigation of the 
acreage of beans in the irrigated dis- 
tricts of the county. There are about 
4000 acres of Mexican red and black- 
eye beans in the Modesto and Turlock 
irrigation districts, which should yield 
a gross value of $175,000 to the ranch- 
ers. The principal acreage is in the 
vicinity of Ceres. The average yield 
is said to be about 20 sacks of 80 
pounds to the acre. Most of the ranch- 
ers who have raised beans have been 
threshing them by tramping them out 
on a floor or by using a disk harrow. 

P. F. Lambert, who farms near the 
Summer Home school house, brought 
into the Enterprise office two sun- 
flower heads, one measuring 18 inches 
and the other 15% inches across, says 
the Manteca Enterprise. The seeds 
are large, full and very oily. Mr. Lam- 
bert has taken great pains with his nine 
acres of sunflowers. At different times 
he has pruned all the shoots, forcing 
the growth to the one head, which 
makes a larger growth and produces 
more heavily. All shoots and leaves 
are cut off within two feet of the 
ground. For seed purposes the largest 
and whitest seeds are planted, which 
makes a larger and heavier yielding 
plant. A good price is practically as- 


sured this year as it has been reported 
that the Manchurian crop has been a 
failure. 


As a result of the war in Europe the 
Magnesite mines at Porterville have 
received a sudden impetus. This prod- 
uct 1s used largely in the manufacture 
of news paper, and in the arts, as well. 
Previously the bulk of the local prod- 
uct was used by western paper mills, 
the eastern markets drawing their sup- 
ply from abroad, on account of the 
heavy overload freight rates. Now the 
foreign supply has stopped, and east- 
ern users are drawing from this coast. 


. The mines at Porterville are prac- 


tically the only successfully operated 
ones in the United States, a by-product 
previously going to waste is now being 
saved and manufactured into epsom 
salts. At present three carloads a 
week of the chips from which the salts 
are manufactured are being shipped to 
Redwood City, where the salts are 
made, but machinery has been ordered 
and they will soon be manufactured at 
Porterville. 


The possibilities of broom corn as a 
product of Tulare County seem excel- 
lent following a few expericents with 
small patches that have been conducted 
by Tulare farmers during the past sea- 
son. Buyers for California broom fac- 
tories have been in the county during 
the past two seasons and have talked 
a number of farmers into considering 
the growing of this corn. One of the 
best experiments has been that con- 
ducted by J. E. Thorn, who has a ranch 
about eight miles east of Tulare. He 
had only a few short rows, but some 
of the corn measures 15 feet in height 
and the broom straws are from two 
to three feet in length and of good 
quality. This straw is selling for about 
$250 per ton at present, so with a rea- 
sonable yield per acre a fine profit could 
be realized. Next season may see a 
small acreage of the corn raised for the 
market by farmers of the neighborhood. 
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Canteloupe and watermelon growers 
of Hughson began shipping direct to 
the retail buyers in San Francisco, dur- 
ing the season, and immediately 
doubled their profits. 

The California Irish potato patch 
contains 75,000 acres this year and the 
total production will be approximately 
474,000 bushels, according to the es- 
timate of the United States Crop Re- 
porting Board. 

Two carloads of apricot pits were 
sold by a Pomona cannery. These 
kernels were exported to Germany, 
where they are used in the making of 


imitation almond oil, which is greatly. 


in demand abroad. 

J. G. Smith, of Dinuba, has informed 
the Chamber of Commerce of that place 
that during the season he has marketed 
more than $100 worth of roasting ears 
off less than one acre which he planted 
to that variety of corn. 

Dry farming 1s illustrated at the 
Davis state farm. During two years 
ending June 30, 1913, the rainfall at 
the University Farm was only 18.3 
inches, yet, without irrigation, the av- 
erage yield of 63 experimental plats of 
wheat and 41 plats of barley was 39 
bushels of wheat, and 91 bushels of 
barley. 

Nelson Goodman, near Dinuba, has 
a freak crop of Egyptian corn that 
came up of its own accord from last 
year’s planting. A splendid crop was 
cut last season and this spring a crop 
of hay was mowed off the field. The 
corn came on and was so thick that 
many thought it was a new planting. 
This 1s one of the first cases known 
in this section where a second crop 
came up from the roots of the previous 
season. 

Beside the heavy returns from fruit 
in the Imperial Valley, recent reports 
show that sweet potatoes have pro- 
duced as high as $500 an acre, onions 
$450 per acre, asparagus $300 to $500 
an acre, grapes $450 an acre, apricots 
$700 an acre, olives $20 a tree at seven 


years of age, making a gross yield in 
one case of $1200 per acre. Olives are 
easily picked, and there is a demand 
at $150 to $200 a ton on long term con- 
tracts. 

Hot weather warnings to dairymen 
against holding their milk before ship- 
ping it to market have been issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Mix- 
ing of milk from afternoon and morn- 
ing milkings for shipments the morn- 
ing of the day following is deplored by 
the department. The best practice 1s 
said to be to keep both milkings sep- 
arated, cooled during the night, then 
shipped. | 

The office of foreign seed and plant 
production has recently introduced 
among other things the papaya and 
a seedless and puckerless persimmon 
from China. A new Chinese peach 
stock has recently been introduced by 
this office, which has proven hardier 
than the old seedling stock, and, there- 
fore, can be grown farther north. After 
several unsuccessful attempts the tim- 
ber bamboo of the Orient is being in- 
troduced in the southern states. Al- 
ready there are small groves in Louis- 
iana, California, Texas and Georgia. 
There is no plant in the world that 
can be put to so many uses as the 
bamboo. 

California walnut growers will this 
fall ship a total of 10,529 tons of the 
finest and largest walnuts ever grown 
in the state. The crop is the greatest 
in history, according to the report of 
the California Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Last year 28 per cent of No. 2 nuts 
were shipped. This year not more 
than 6 per cent of the crop will be No. 
2. The nuts are declared to be 25 per 
cent larger than last year. 

The association will ship 7385 tons. 
The crops in Europe and Manchuria 
will be short this year. Higher prices 
than those of last year are expected. 
Chambers of Commerce in the valley 
have been receiving many inquiries. 
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Kern County claims alfalfa this sea- 
son that grew eight feet tall and ran 
from 12 to 14 tons to the acre. 

Three million dollars is the estimate 
placed on the value of the state’s melon 
crop this year. 

Fumigation for grey scale in the 
Tulare County citrus belt has been 
demonstrated to be 99 per cent efficient. 

Terra Bella property owners and in- 
vestors have under consideration a plan 
for the conservation of flood waters of 
the foothills with the eventual prop- 
osition of establishing a huge irrigation 
system to cover the entire Terra Bella 
district. i 

The success of the co-operative can- 
nery at Porterville this year has caused 
the promoters to seek more fields and 
the establishment of a bDranch at 
Dinuba is being considered. 

It has been announced that prac- 
tically all of the 6,000 acre tract of the 
Chowchilla Ranch lying in Merced 
County has been sold by the Merced 
County Farms Company, which was 
formed last spring for the purpose of 
putting this big tract in the hands of 
settlers. 

The first dairy fair to be held in 
California opens in Modesto October 
14th. Its purpose is to call attention 
to California’s importance as a dairy- 
ing center. The fair is being sup- 
ported by all of the stock and dairy 
associations and also by the College 
of Agriculture of the state university. 
It will be of four days duration. 

Alfalfa meal as a food for the sol- 
diers of the now warring European 
nations has been advocated by enthu- 
silastic alfalfa dealers. It is declared 
that the meal is wholesome and 
strengthening and makes a very de- 
- lectable biscuit. Should it be possible 
to introduce the alfalfa meal biscuit as 
a ration of warfare, the effect on the 
alfalfa market would be very pro- 
nounced. Military experts declare that 
it requires daily 600 carloads of food- 
stuffs to feed the German army alone. 


Reports from the raisin districts in- 
dicate that the crop this year is not 
as large as it was expected to be. 
Nearly all of the growers find a short- 
age in the number of trays when com- 
pared with the crops in former years, 
but on the other hand the quality of 
the raisins is superior. The grapes are 
of a larger size and have an abundance 
of sugar in them. 


A small patch of peanuts grown one 
mile west of Tulare by James Noyes, 
a school boy, has proved very success- 
ful. The patch contains about 300 hills 
and each is set with a heavy crop of 
marketable peanuts. He has contracted 
for the sale of his crop to peanut ven- 
ders. His success is taken to mean 
that peanut growing on a large scale 
would be profitable here. 


The honey men are enjoying pros- 
perity, like of which they have not had 
in many years. The price of honey 
has taken an upward turn and apiarists 
are now getting seven cents a pound, 
and the market will take all there is 
of the sweet stuff on hand. This is 
said to be the best price paid for the 
straight run honey in twenty years, 
and for water white in recent years. 


Sweet potatoes as a secondary crop 
have proved very profitable to a Tulare 
County rancher this season. P. Nuss 
has demonstrated that the soil and 
climate in the Dinuba district is suit- 
able and as proof of his success he has 
presented to the Chamber of Commerce 
of that city six specimens, the com- 
bined weight of which is twelve 
pounds. These potatoes were grown 
between the rows of a young pear 
orchard. Nuss states that the trees 
are doing equally as well, if not better, 
than if the potatoes were not planted 
there. He sells them to the local stores 
for 2 cents a pound, and could sell 
many times the amount if he had them. 
According to his figures if they were 
planted in a square they would net him 
$105.60 an acre. 
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Why We Should All Unite in Defeating the 
Proposed Universal Eight-Hour Law 


By A. G. WISHON, 
General Manager San Joaquin Light and Power Corporation 


In our July issue, we gave you ten 
very excellent reasons of the Farmers 
Protective League of California why 
the Universal Eight-Hour Law should 
be defeated at the coming election in 
November. 

We have analyzed, as far as we are 
.able to do so, many of the unworkable 
features of this pernicious proposition. 

First, we want to call your attention 
to the fact that it was not submitted 
to you by your legislature, but comes 
to you directly from the Socialist party. 
It could never have been enacted by 
any deliberative body and was prob- 
ably prepared by some committee of 
extremists who passed it on its way 
for the necessary number of signatures 
to get it on the ballot at the forthcom- 
ing election. It is apparent to all of 
you, who have observed at all, how 
easy it is to get signatures to a petition 
of this kind. It has been the practice 
of many who have circulated petitions 
to pay about ten cents per signature, 
and it has been the plea of those cir- 
culating the petitions to sign it that the 
party carrying the petitions might earn 
ten cents thereby. This is the machin- 
ery used to get this pernicious measure 
before the public or else it never could 
have seen the light of day. 

It is the most vicious measure that 
has ever been proposed to the people 
of California at any election in the his- 
tory of the state. It would be far more 
reaching in its effects than we have 
Space to enumerate. It would revolu- 
tionize every business and every in- 
dustry in the state. It would depre- 
ciate the value of farm lands one-third 
and the value of other properties de- 
pendent upon labor for their existence. 
It limits the efforts of mankind and 
would paralyze industry. 

I would like to call upon all the em- 
ployees of the San Joaquin Light and 


Power Corporation, and, through them, 


upon all of their friends to not alone: 


go to the polls and vote against this 
measure but to use their influence to 
the utmost to defeat it. There is no 
higher crime against organized society 
than the limitation of effort—the verv 


thing that this measure does in the 


most dramatic manner. I can think of 
a hundred serious but at the’same time 
silly situations that would arise in the 
event of its passage in addition to those 


— $ 


- e- 


set forth in our July number by the; 


Farmers Protective League. 

What will the dairyman do when a 
man gets sick or quits without notice, 
throwing the work upon those who are 
willing to work overtime for additional 
pay? The cows must be milked, not 
alone for the value of the milk, but for 
the preservation of the dairy. 

What are you going to do about the 
job that requires three shifts per day 
of twenty-four hours where the busi- 
ness goes on Sundays and holidays as, 
for instance, the power business, where 


this measure restricts you to not ex- 


ceeding forty-eight hours in any one 
week? 

What are you going to do if you are 
out in an automobile performing the 
duties that are very common to many 
of our organization and arrive at the 
end of an eight-hour day before you 
have arrived at your destination? I 
suppose we will have to carry a roll 
of blankets, ham and eggs and a frying 
pan in our automobiles. 

What are you going to do if you are 
sent to San Francisco or Los Angeles 
on a train on business for the company 
where it requires more than eight hours 
to make the trip? I suppose we would 
have to get off at a station before the 
eight hours expired and stay until the 
next day. 

What is the teamster going to do 
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after his day’s work about feeding and 
caring for his team that cannot go six- 
teen hours without attention? We 
suppose in this instance he will have 
to have a swamper, even if it is for 
only two horses, and also another 
swamper for Sundays. 


Suppose the bootblack has but one 
of your shoes shined when his eight 
hours are up? The other shoe is your 
lookout. But how about the boot- 
black? If three or four customers are 
waiting their turn is he to be deprived 
of the freeborn right to earn a few 
honest dimes? That is what the eight- 
hour law will prevent him from doing. 


Suppose your barber has one side of 
your whiskers trimmed when the eight- 
hour bell rings, what are you going 
to do about it? 


These are just a few little possibil- 
ities. Take the situation from another 
angle. Suppose that every employer 
ot labor, skilled or otherwise, as a mat- 
ter of self-protection, based all salaries 
on an hourly basis and only for work 
actually performed. Here is the way 
it would work: 


The horseshoer shoes a horse. His 
employer stands over him with a stop 
watch. Job finished in thirty minutes. 
Credit horseshoer with thirty minutes 
work. Business not very brisk. Four 
horses handled all day. Horseshoer 
credited with two hours work. Under 
old conditions, he worked eight hours 
a day and received, say, $3.00. How 
does he like the prospect of having 
that cut to 75 cents if the Universal 


Eight-Hour Law were adopted by the 
voters of California? 

What applies to the horseshoer ap- 
plies with equal force to the butcher, 
to the grocery clerk, to the accountant 
—in fact, to every man, woman and 
child who works for wages. 

And this 1s not a joke. Already em- 
ployers are serving notice of the adop- 
tion of an hourly wage scale. 

Do the wage earners of California 
desire such a handicap placed on their 
activities as the proposed Universal 
Eight-Hour Law which is admitted 
will ruin certain industries, increase 
the cost of living, reduce incomes and 
check every toiler’s ambitions? 

These wild-eyed radicals tried to get 
this measure before the last legisla- 
ture, but they did not have a ghost of 
a show in a deliberative body. It is 
by this cheap method that they hope 
to get the subject submitted to the 
people of California and have them 
consider it as serious. The fact of the 
matter is that it would be extremely 
serious except for its absurdity. 

Were the measure to pass, Califor- 
nia would be put at the back door in- 
stead of the front door of the nation, 
for every state would manufacture and 
ship to us as we could not compete 
with them upon the general system of 
doing business in other states. With- 
out factories our farm products would 
go begging, and those persons who are 
now interested in factories would 
either have to remove from the state 
or go into the business of producing 
enough for their individual sustenance. 
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TEXT OF -HOUR LAW 
It's Amendment No. 3 


Here is a copy of the Socialist Uni- 
versal Eight-Hour Bill which will be 
Amendment No. 3 on the ballot at the 
coming November election: 

“An act to amend the Penal Code by 
adding a new section thereto, to be num- 
bered 393!, limiting the hours of labor 
of employees and providing a penalty for 
the violation of the provisions of this 
Act. 

“The People of the State of California 
do enact as follows: 

Hours of Labor 

“Any employer who shall require or 
permit, or who shall suffer to permit any 
overseer, superintendent, foreman or 
other agent of such employer, to require 
or permit any person in his employ to 
work more than eight hours in one day, 
or more than forty-eight hours in one 
week, except in cases of extraordinary 
emergency caused by fire, flood or dan- 
ger to life and property, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined not less than $50 
nor more than $500, or imprisoned in the 
County Jail not less than 10 days nor 
more than 90 days, or both so fined and 
imprisoned.” 


Defeat This Amendment 


The electors of California, at the 
coming election in November, have be- 
fore them in Amendment No. 3, the 
Universal Eight-Hour Law. This is 
a measure grossly unjust to the em- 
ployer and inimical to the best inter- 
ests of the employee. The proposed 
law is so rigid in its phraseology, so 


sweeping in its conception, so far- 
reaching, and so incapable of amend- 
ment or repeal except by the same 
process as its institution, that every 
thinking man and woman, having at 
heart the best interests of the state and 
the welfare of himself or herself and 
hundreds of thousands of like toilers, 
should give the measure serious study 
and consideration and then vigorously 
assert themselves by stamping their 
ballots “no.” 

The enactment of such a measure 
would spell ruin and disaster in Cali- 
fornia. Our glorious march of develop- 
ment and prosperity would rudely 
come to a halt and the failure and col- 
lapse of now flourishing industries, 
would surround us on every side. 

Every person working for a salary, 
whether he be a laborer swinging a 
pick-axe and shovel, or the highest 
salaried corporation official in a hand- 
somely appointed office, comes under 
the jurisdiction of the proposed law 
and is amenable to its acts. 

Thinking toilers do not favor the 
law. They know conditions are not 
ripe for it. They know it would do 
incalculable injury to business and 
that it would bankrupt many indus- 
tries. They feel that in the ultimate 
analysis the greatest sufferers would 
be the laboring classes themselves. It 
is not a Union Labor movement. It 
is Socialistic. If there are any Unions 
for it, it will be found that their Union- 
ism has become wedded to and swal- 
lowed by Socialism. 

The proposed law hits the eight-hour 
man just as hard as the toiler who now 
devotes nine or ten hours to his em- 
ployment. It prevents him from work- 
ing more than forty-eight hours a week. 
This cuts off his overtime and increases 
his cost of living. It will impair his 
income and the completing of pay- 
ments on such homes as he may have 
purchased. 

The dairyman, the lumberman, the 
fruit-grower, the rancher, the farmer, 
the housewife, and in fact every em- 
ployer of labor will feel its effect. It 
is a vicious measure and should re- 
ceive the opposition of every man and 
woman who believes in a square deal. 
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HOW GOOD ROADS ARE CROP PRODUCERS 


That an improved road will increase 
vastly the productiveness of the area 
through which it runs has now been 
satisfactorily demonstrated by studies 
conducted by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture in Virginia. 
Conditions in Spotsylvania County 
were investigated with particular care, 
and the results have proved surprising. 
In 1909 the county voted $100,000 to 
improve forty miles of roads. Two 
years after the completion of this work 
the railroad took away in twelve 
months from Fredericksburg, the 
county seat, 71,000 tons of agricultural 
and forest products hauled over the 
highway to that town. Before the im- 
provement of the roads this total was 
only 49,000 tons annually; in other 
words, the quantity of the county’s 
produce had risen more than 45 per 
cent. Still more interesting, however, 
is the increase shown in the quantity 
of the dairy products. In 1909 these 
amounted to 114,815 pounds, in 1911 
to 273,028 pounds, an increase of prac- 
tically 140 per cent in two years. In 
the same time shipments of wheat had 
increased 59 per cent, tobacco 31 per 
cent, and lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts 48 per cent. 

In addition to this increase in quan- 
tity the cost of hauling each ton of 
produce was materially reduced. In 
other words, the farmers not only pro- 
duce more, but produce more cheaply, 
for the cost of transportation to mar- 
ket 1s of course an important factor 
in the cost of production. From this 
point of view, it is estimated that the 
$100,000 spent in improving the roads 
in Spotsylvania County saved the far- 
mers of that county $41,000 a year. 


In the past two years the traffic 
studies of the Federal experts show 
that approximately an average of 
65,000 tons of outgoing products were 
hauled over the improved roads in the 


county, an average distance of eight 
miles, or a total of 520,000 ton-miles. 
Before the roads were improved it was 
estimated that the average cost of haul- 


ing was 20 cents a ton-mile; after the 


improvement this fell to 12 cents a 
ton-mile, or a saving of 8 cents. A 
saving of 8 cents per mile on 520,000 
ton-miles is $41,000 a year. The 
county’s investment of $100,000, in 
other words, returns a dividend of 40 
per cent annually. 


Because this saving, in cases of this 
character, does not take the form of 
cash put directly into the farmer’s 
pocket, there is a widespread tendency 
to believe that it is fictitious profit, 
while as a matter of fact it is just as 
real a source of profit as an increase 
in the price of wheat. 

In Dinwiddie County, Virginia, for 
example, where peanuts are one of the 
staple crops, the average load for two 
mules on a main road was about 1,000 
pounds before the road was improved. 
After its improvement the average load 
was found to be 2,000 pounds, and the 
time consumed in hauling the larger 
load to market was much reduced. In 
other words, one man with a wagon 
and two mules could do more than 
twice as much work with the improved 
road than with an unimproved road. 
This is the explanation of the extra- 
ordinary rise in the total output of ag- 
ricultural products in a country with 
a good road system. 
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The Mystery of It 

Two darkies bought a piece of pork, 
and Sam, having no place to put his 
share, trusted it to Henry's keeping. 
They met the next day and Henry said, 
“A most strange thing done happen at 
ma house las’ night, Sam. All mys’try 
to me.” 

“What dat, Henry?” 

“Well, Sam,” explained Henry sol- 
emnly, “dis mawnin’ I go down in de 
cellar for to git a piece of hawg fo’ 
breakfas’, an’ I put my han’ down in 
de brine an’ feels roun’, but dey ain’t 
no po’k dar—all gone. So I tu’n up de 
bar’l, an’ Sam, ‘sho as preachin’, de rats 
had done et a hole cl’ar free de bottom 
of dat bar’l an’ dragged de meat all 
out!” 

Sam was petrified with astonishment 
was a moment, and then said, “Why 
didn't de brine run outen de hole?” 

“Well, yo' see, Sam,” replied Henry, 
“dat’s de myst’ry.” 


Couldn’t Do It On That Salary 


A red-headed boy applied for a job 
in a butcher shop. 

“What can you do?” the boss asked 
him. 

“Anything,” he replied. “How much 
will you give me?” 

“Three dollars a week, starting right 
now. What can you do to make your- 
self useful?” 

“Most anything.” 

“Well, be specific. 
chicken?” 

“Not on three dollars a week,” said 
the boy. 


Can you dress a 


The Forgetful Man 
She: “VI never go anywhere again 
with you as long as I live.” 
He: “Wh-why?” 
She: 
her husband was standing the heat, 
and he’s been dead two months.” 


Go gle 


“You asked Mrs. Smith ‘how ` 


Fooling Wifie 

Customer: “Sir, you rendered me a 
bill for juice used last month, to the 
amount of one dollar.” 

Cashier: “Yes, sir. It doesn’t sound 
like an overcharge to me. 

Consumer: “Well—er—the trouble 
is it isn’t enough. Boost it to two-fifty, 
can’t you? My wife was gone during 
that month and I wrote her that I spent 
all my evenings at home, reading.” 


Good Dope 
“Life is what we make it?” 
Life is how we take it— 
Hard and bitter, sweet and gay. 
Mirroring our mood alway— ° 
But none may forsake it. 
Let us, then, be glad and grin, 
‘Nonsense seek and folly. 
Being sad’s a grievous sin, 
And there is no merit in 
Groans and melancholy. 
—Chicago News. 


Nay! 


The Lass for Him 

A Scotchman wishing to know his 
fate at once, telegraphed a proposal of 
marriage to the lady of his choice. 
After spending the entire day at the 
telegraph office he was finally re- 
warded late in the evening by an af- 
firmative answer. 

“If I were you,” suggested the op- 
erator, when he delivered the message, 
“Pd think twice before I’d marry a 
girl that kept me waiting all day for 
my answer.” 

“Na, na,” retorted the Scot. “The 
lass who waits for the night rates is 
the lass for me.” 


Seasoning 
My son, you should not try to shirk 
The task that makes you halt; 
Just put some pepper in your work 
And you'll be worth your salt. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 
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E TENSIONE ITALO-AUSTRIACA 


L'Italia verra > travolta nella disastrosa ei ions 


SERVIZIO TELEGRAFICO PARTICOLARE DE “LA VOCE DEL POPOLO” 
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This is an exact reproduction of a piece of second-class mail matter that is received daily in the 


mail of the Los Banos district. 


Turn this page upside down, read the label pasted over the word 


“Grave” and you will know the young man of versatile talents, who daily peruses the journal. We 
doubt very much if he understands a word of what his eyes rest upon, but nevertheless he poma 


the sheet. 


It is essential to life in Los Banos to be a subscriber to this popular journal ‘and 


might as well attempt to burn down the Odeon Hotel as to refuse “Jack” a subscription. Tha Ja 
why Bill Whittington gets the paper and when he wants to know mii is the big sensation on the 
front page, he must go hunting up the main street for an interpreter 


Not Strong Enough 
Mrs. Huggins: “Do you darn your 
husband's socks?” 
Mrs. Dashaway: “No; I speak of 
them a little more profanely than that.” 


His Dream Realized 

First Tramp: “Strange how few of 
our youthful dreams come true?” 

Second Tramp: “Oh, I don’t know; 
I remember how once I yearned to 
wear long trousers, and now I guess 
I wear them longer than anyone in 
the country.” 


Explained 

Willie: “Paw, is the Mississippi the 
father of waters?” 

Paw: “Yes, my son.” 

Willie: “Then why don’t they call it 
the Mistersippi?” 

Paw: “Because Mistersippi might 
close his mouth once in awhile, my 
son.” 

Maw: “You go to bed, Willie.” 


Knew He Was Easy 
“Old Rockybilt is a great benefac- 
tor,’ said the Boob. “He has done a 
lot of good things.” 
“Yes,” replied the Grouch. 
of them.” 


“Um one 
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Remembered 
Teacher: “Do you know, Tommy, 
when shingles first came into use?” 
Tommy: “I think when I was be- 
tween five and six years old, ma’am.” 


Her Idea 

Father: “Do you think you can sup- 
port my daughter in better style than 
that to which she has been accus- 
tomed ?” 

Suitor: “Privately, and between you 
and me, sir, I believe Mabel’s idea that 
I can is one of the reasons why she is 
leaving home.” 


Obeyed Instructions 

One of the witnesses was a little 
chap of eight, who had to give evi- 
dence on behalf of his father. The 
child appeared in a hat that almost 
hid his face, in trousers so big that 
the knees were at his ankles, and in 
a coat that swept the floor. This ap- 
pearance was so grotesque that the 
court was convulsed in laughter. 

The judge, as soon as he could con- 
trol his amusement, asked the little 
fellow why he appeared in such a garb. 

He fished in his pocket a moment 
and then produced the summons, and 
pointed out the words: “To appear in 
his father’s suit.” 
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In the Print Shop 

In newspaper offices where lino- 
types are used, in handling the slugs, 
the make-up man sometimes gets the 
lines mixed up and they naturally read 
rather queer. As an illustration of 
what can happen we cite the mixup 
of the Bangor (Pa.) News recently 
when the printer got a wedding and 
an auction sale mixed up with the fol- 
lowing results: 

“William Smith, the only son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Smith, and Miss Lucy 
Anderson were disposed of at public 
auction at my farm one mile east, in 
the presence of seventy guests, includ- 
ing two mules and twelve head of cat- 
tle. Rev. Jackson tied the nuptial knot 
for the parties, averaging 1,250 pounds 
on hoof. The beautiful home of the 
bride was decorated with one sulky 
rake, one feed grinder, and two sets 
of work harness, nearly new, and just 
before the ceremony was pronounced, 
the Mendal & Son’s wedding march 
rendered by one milk cow, five years 
old, one Jersey cow and one sheep, 
who, carrying a bunch of bride’s roses 
in her hand, was very beautiful. She 
wore one light spring wagon, two 
crates of apples, three stacks of hay, 
one grindstone of mousseline de sole 
and trimmed with about one hundred 
bushels of spuds. The bridal couple 
left yesterday on an extended trip. 
Terms, spot cash.” 


A Willing Helper 

The young parson of a suburban 
eastern church was rudely awakened 
one night by the flash of a burglar’s 
lantern in his face. 

“If you stir you’re a dead man!” said 
the burglar. “I’m hunting for money. 
I’m desperate!” 

“Just let me get up and strike a 
light,” said the parson pleasantly. “I 
shall be glad to assist you in your 
search.” 


Her Preference 
“Well, Maggie, you have been mar- 
ried almost a year now. How do you 
like your husband?” 
“Sober, Mum.” 


To Be Used Together 
A druggist lately received a hurried 
call from a small girl, who desired to 
purchase liniment and some cement. 
“Liniment and cement?” repeated 
the pharmacist, puzzled by the unique 


order. “Going to use ’em at the same 
time?” 

“Yes,” promptly responded the little 
girl. “Ma she hit pa with a pitcher.” 


She Stood Corrected 


A school teacher instructing her 
classes in grammar wrote this sentence 
on the board for correction: 

“The horse and the cow is in the 
lot.” No one seemed to know what 
was wrong with it, till at last a polite 
little boy raised his hand. “What is 


it, Johnny?” asked the teacher. “You 
should put the lady first,” corrected 
Johnny. 


A Bent for Bills 

“Do you believe in women holding 
office?” 

“Sure I do. Some day I’m going to 
run my wife for Congress on her i 
of introducing bills into the house.” 
So. Louis Republic. 


Trouble Assured 


“What are you going to call the new 
baby?” 

“Reginald Claude,” replied Mr. Blig- 
gens. 

“Isn’t ‘Reginald Claude’ a rather af- 
fected name?” 

“Yes. I want him to grow up to he 
a fighter, and I fancy that ‘Reginald 
Claude’ will start something every 
time he goes to a new school.” 


The Hen Reads the Papers 

“Hilda,” said Mrs. Suburbs to her 
maid of all work, “that black hen is 
in the coal cellar again. Shoo her out. 
What do you suppose makes her neg- 
lect her nest to go poking in there all 
the time?” 

“I dunno, ma’am,” came Hilda’s in- 
nocent reply, “unless she’s seen them 
ads in the papers, ‘Now is the time to 
lay in your coal.’” 


x” 
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Fresno 


G. R. Kinney, engineer formerly in 
the service of the State Railroad Com- 
mission, has entered the employ of the 
San Joaquin Light and Power Corpora- 
tion to assume charge of the statistical 
department of this company. Mr. Kin- 
ney’s office is in Fresno and he will 
have charge of all the general statistics. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon went to Los Angeles 
during the month on business. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
was in Fresno for a short stay the first 
week in September, having come over 
from the coast counties district for a 
day’s conference with officials in the 
central office. 

General Manager A. G. Wishon, 
Mrs. Wishon and Miss Jenny Wishon 
motored to Bartlett Springs the last of 
August where they enjoyed a two 
weeks vacation. 

Superintendent of Operation E. J. 
Crawford returned the first of the 
month from a very pleasant vacation 
spent at Pacific Grove and Berkeley. 

Miss Grace Sellers, stenographer in 
the operation department, returned to 
her desk the middle of the month after 
a very delightful vacation of several 
months duration. Miss Sellers took a 
trip to the east during her absence from 
work. 

General Euperintendent E. A. Quinn 
went to Santa Clara on the 12th of the 
month to bring Mrs. Quinn and family 
to Fresno, where they are comfortably 
domiciled for the winter. 

Bill Otts, the genial representative 
of the company in the Clovis district, 
has returned from his vacation, which 
was spent in San Francisco and other 
points of interest in the northern part 
of the state. 

The sad news of the death of Mrs. 
R. M. Alvord, wife of the manager of 
the small motor department of the San 


Francisco office of the General Elec- 
tric Company, was received in Fresno 
the middle of the month. General re- 
gret was expressed as Mr. Alvord has 
many warm friends in Fresno, all of 
whom join in extending their deepest 
sympathy. 

R. C. Denny, of the dispatcher’s force 
in the Fresno office, enjoyed a trip to 
the San Joaquin power house over the 
Admission Day holiday. This was Mr. 
Denny’s first trip to the Crane Valley 
district, which accounts for an exper- 
ience. After leaving the train at Au- 
berry and in the absence of a team to 
take him to the power house, he hesi- 
tated about setting out afoot on the 
road, not being familiar with the coun- 
try and fearing lest he should not make 
the proper turns and come to the end 
of the road far off from his desired 
destination. Consequently he chose a 
route by which he could not go astray 
—the power line—and so he patroled 
this stretch of wire and in due time 
drew up at the power house, admitting 
that it was some hill that he had just 
traveled. Heretofore Denny could not 
figure out how one had to go down hill 
to get up to the power house from Au- 
berry. 

Charlie Miller, the meter inspector 
for the Coalinga district, was in Fresno 
during the month on his vacation. 

H. D. Orr, operator at the Strath- 
more substation, enjoyed his vacation 
during the month. He put in his three 
weeks off duty in working, however, 
and did not go to the coast or the 
mountains as many of the boys did. 
Orr installed a new centrifugal pump 
in his pumping plant so that he will 
be able to irrigate on his substation 
tract the coming season. The old pump 
was too small for domestic and agricul- 
tural purposes combined and as Orr 
is determined to grow a great variety 
of vegetables and other products this 
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coming year, he thought he could get 
more benefit working around home 
than tramping the mountains or the 
white sands of the seabeach. 


Porter Simpson enjoyed his vacation 
during the month and Lloyd Beatty 
substituted in the addressograph de- 
partment. 

Luke Glavinovich met with an un- 
fortunate accident during the month, 
falling from one of the west 60 poles. 
He was working with McKenzie in re- 


Master Albert Graves Wishon, Jr., and Miss 


exhibiting the three and 
one-half pound record bass which was taken 
from Crane Valley Lake. Miss Wishon, appar- 
ently, has not made up her mind whether the 
monster finny creature is perfectly harmless. 


Wishon proudl 


placing an insulator when he suddenly 
lost his footing and fell. He luckily 
escaped with nothing more than a 
sprained ankle. McKenzie hurried him 
to town and after the injured member 
was attended to, Luke journeyed to 
Kerman to recuperate. 

Electrical Superintendent S. W. 
Deitrich left for a visit to Indiana dur- 
ing the month. 

Word from the Tule River power 
house is to the effect that Superintend- 
ent J. A. Doose is having a hard time 
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getting a regular teamster. There 
seems to be a good deal of poison oak 
about the place and the members of 
the craft who made their headquarters 
in Springville, apparently do not seem 
particularly anxious to negotiate the 
pull up the hill on that account. 


Robert E. Dunkle of the dispatcher’s 
force in the Fresno office left the first 
of the month on his vacation, which is 
being spent on a visit to relatives in 
Missouri. During his absence Super- 
intendent Crawford is working a shift 
at the desk. 


Miss Jo Purcell, the accommodating 
telephone operator, left the first of the 
month on a three weeks’ vacation, 
which was spent around the San Fran- 
cisco bay and on a visit to relatives in 
Bakersfield. During her absence Miss 
Yearin worked the long shift and Miss 
Beth Ryan was recruited to work the 
relief. 

Miss Helen Eby, of the stenographic 
force, left the middle of the month on 
a vacation of several weeks duration 
and upon her return Miss Pearl Elli- 
thorpe will take her vacation. 

Zeke Johnston returned the middle 
of the month from his vacation, which 
was spent at Pismo Beach. 

Bob Bonney expects to begin his 
vacation about the end of the month 
and will spend the time loafing around 
home. 

Assistant General Manager E. B. 
Walthall and Tony Rose went on a 
dove hunt one fine Sunday afternoon. 
They admitted later that they got some 
doves and when Chief Inspector Bus- 
well remarked that two was the least 
number they could get and still stand 
within the truth, they had nothing to 
say. So they were convicted of hav- 
ing killed two doves. 

W. S. Greenfield, manager of the 
San Francisco branch of the H. W. 
Johns Manville Company, was in 
Fresno during the month on a trip 
through the San Joaquin Valley and 
paid the Fresno office a visit. He was 
accompanied by Mr. McGraw, the rep- 
resentative of the above named com- 
pany in this district. 

Frank McGeorge, tunnel walker and 
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dam tender of the Tule River power 
house, was accidentally shot through 
the left forearm with his own revelver 
recently, but luckily was not badly in- 
jured. He had the revolver in a hol- 
ster strapped around his waist and in 
climbing a fence, the weapon fell from 
its holder and striking the hammer on 
the ground was discharged. The bul- 
let took effect in McGeorge’s left fore- 
arm. He was taken to Porterville to 
have the wound dressed and then re- 
turned to the camp and went about 
his duties as if nothing had happened. 
McGeorge was the coolest one in the 
camp. The rest of the boys felt greatly 
concerned, but Mac assured them he 
was not going to die. 

Mrs. C. I. Cook returned from her 
vacation the middle of the month. 


Miss Nira Hickman departed the 
middle of the month on her vacation, 
which will be spent in San Francisco. 

Miss Mamie Sahm enjoyed the first 
two weeks of the month on a pleasant 
vacation. 

Chief Clerk Ernest Smith was com- 
pelled to remain away from the office 
for several days during the month on 
account of illness. He had only re- 
cently returned from his summer’s 
vacation at Big Creek. 

Mrs. Roy Lear was up from Selma 
during the month and paid her former 
associates in the Fresno office a visit. 

Miss Nell King returned during the 
month from a month’s vacation spent 
in the southern part of the state. 

Miss Adeline Mittenthal took advan- 
tage of the Labor Day and Admission 
Day holidays to make a short trip to 
Los Angeles and nearby beach resorts. 

James DeGroot returned the first of 
the month from an enjoyable trip to 
the eastern part of the country. 

Miss Madge Buck of the stores de- 
partment enjoyed her vacation during 
the month on a trip to San Francisco. 

Miss Ora Elwell returned the mid- 
dle of the month from a three months’ 
trip to the east. She reports having 
a very delightful outing. 

Miss Pearl Babcock took her vaca- 
tion during the month on a trip to the 
northern part of the state. 
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Miss Lorena Babcock of the Valley 
Electrical Supply Company has been 
suffering greatly from neuritis which 
has effected her right arm and shoulder 
and she spent most of her vacation in 
doctoring her ailment. 

Jack Carter came up from Taft dur- 
ing the month to get his Cadillac which 
had been made just like new, thanks 
to the decorative ability of Artist 
Cuzen. 


Bakersfield 


Gordon Slater spent a week’s vaca- 
tion in Los Angeles during the month, 
making the trip to and from the south- 
ern part of the state on his motorcycle. 

F. B. Tarpley was compelled to take 
an enforced vacation during the month 
on account of an attack of malaria, 
which confined him to his home for 
some time, but he has recovered now 
and is again at his post of duty. 

F. Formway, who has been con- 
nected with the Bakersfield district for 
some time past, has been transferred 
to the McFarland district. 

Bill Taylor, of the gas department, 
spent his vacation at Nordhoff in the 
southern part of the state, and during 
his absence his post was filled by J| 
A. Reece. 

Guy Dumble left during the month 
on his vacation, spent in the hills, but 
judging from the amount of ammu- 
nition and variety of shooting arms he 
carried, one would have thought he 
was leaving for Germany to give the 
Kaiser a helping hand. Nevertheless 
a big crowd was on hand to bid him 
farewell and to pray for his safe re- 
turn. 

During the absence of D. B. Ogle 
from the office of Electrical Superin- 
tendent Easton, Blythe Furman has 
been the man of the hour in this de- 
partment. Ogle spent a very enjoyable 
vacation, which, coming soon after his 
recovery from his recent accident, has 
tended to put him in the best of 
health and spirits for the coming sea- 
son. 

Miss Eva Smith and Miss Rose 
McGeary, two of the charming K. V. 
A.’s, have returned from their vaca- 
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One of the percy d Gas Company’s battleships, a Simplex 70, is shown in the lower picture 
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Gillespie. This fae has bees r 
prepared to handle all sorts of trouble. 
Streets corner at 35 miles an hour. 
tion, which was spent in San Francisco 
and other northern points of interest. 

Bert Walford enjoyed his vacation 
during the month and his absence from 
the west corner of the office was very 
noticeable. One of the girls was heard 
to remark, “O, I do wish Mr. Walford 
would hurry and return. He is so en- 
tertaining.” 

A. Y. Meudell, superintendent of the 
gas department, made a trip to the 
coast during the month and also to the 
gas distributing districts in the north- 
ern part of the valley. Improvements 
in the service in these districts is keep- 
ing Mr. Meudell busy overseeing the 
work being done. Members of the 
office force have noticed that whenever 
Ace leaves on any of these trips he 
takes the precaution to make his travel- 
ing bag positively inaccessible by the 
means of meter seals. We would sug- 
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gest that Charlie Easton well might 
follow this example when he goes to 
visit Jack Carter on the west side in 
the future. 

Dispatcher A. Neal Jacobs is back 
on the job after a long absence on ac- 
count of illness. Jacobs had a hard 
time of it, but is now fully recovered 
and his many friends in Bakersfield are 
glad that he is again able to be at his 
desk. During his absence his assist- 
ant, Miss Nellie Thompson, attended 
to the duties of the office and she filled 
the post with marked ability. L. 
Younglove served as her assistant and 
between them they saw that things 
were run just about the way Jake 
would have done it. 

Electrical Superintendent C. L. Eas- 
ton made several business trips to 
Fresno, McFarland and the west side 
during the month. 
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The repair of one of the big trans- 
formers at the Famosa substation was 
one of the tasks for the electrical de- 
partment during the month, and under 
the supervision of Mr. Easton the boys 
got away with the job in fine fashion. 

M. Tracy, one of the mechanics in 
the employ of the Midway Gas Com- 
pany, assisted the local garage force 
on the big Simplex line car which was 
made ready for hard service during the 
month. 

Members of the office and garage 
forces have been receiving many postal 
cards from Bob Carlisle from his new 
post in Trinidad. Bob appears to be 
enjoying the new country to the full- 
est and appears perfectly satisfied in 
his new berth. 

“Judge” Murray Bourne was a fre- 
quent visitor from the Fresno office 
during the month on business in the 
local district and the west side ter- 
ritory. The smiling face and many 
pleasantries of the distinguished bar- 
rister are always welcome in this of- 
fice. 

About the proudest member of the 
office force is C. Hughett, who is the 
father of a six-pound baby girl. He 
was on deck to receive the congratula- 
tions of the bunch, and if one listens 
to his long story there is but one baby 
in the world. 

J. Ogle of the meter department 
spent a very enjoyable vacation at the 
southern beaches, and is again at work 
on the customary bench. 

Sam Potts of the garage force, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Potts, spent a very 
enjoyable two weeks’ vacation at Santa 
Barbara during the month. 

Buck Davis, the accomplished herder 
of the big truck, is back from his vaca- 
tion and is again perched on his high 
seat of action. 


L. Younglove, who assisted in the 
dispatcher’s department during the 
long sickness of Neal Jacobs, is at the 
steam plant filling vacancies to allow 
the boys there their annual vacations. 

Harold Bender took advantage of the 
Labor Day holiday and hied himself 
off for Venice for a dip in the surf and 
a dish of clam chowder. 


Garage Foreman Gillespie enjoyed a 
week’s vacation in Los Angeles and 
nearby beaches and is again back on 
the job with many stories of coriquests 
im the fields of love and sport. . 


O. A. Ambrose, formerly of the dis- 
patcher’s force in the Fresno office, has 
been in Bakersfield during the past 
month on appraisal work and he has 
been assisted by M. Hort. 

Miss Edith Parker had her vacation 
during the month but she did not go 
to any foreign port. She remained at 
home, putting in the time in complete 
restfulness and sewing. 

Collector Garner has returned from 
his vacation and is again hot on the 
trail of the elusive dollar. 

Henry Wiebe, of the stores depart- 
ment, purchased a Ford touring car 
in which he left for his vacation out- 
ing. He enjoyed a week in the 
Yosemite Valley and also visited other 
points of interest. Henry says there 
is nothing like a Ford for traveling. 
Beats the cushions. 

Frank Bishop, for some time past in 
charge of the salesroom, has left the 
employ of the company and his position 
is now being filled by M. Carson of 
the meter department. C. Hileman has 
been employed to fill the vacancy in 
the meter department. 

Porter Simpson, of the Fresno office, 
was in Bakersfield during the month on 
his vacation, a part of which was spent 
with his brothers in Bakersfield. 


Jack Carter, district agent at Taft, 
and Mrs. Carter passed through Bak- 
ersfield during the month on their re- 
turn from their vacation spent in San 
Francisco and vicinity. Both showed 
the good effects of the outing, but did 
not remain in Bakersfield long owing 
to Jack’s anxiety to again get on the 
job. Immediately upon his return his 
office manager, A. D. Northington, de- 
parted on his two weeks vacation. 


Jum Walthall, agent for the McFar- 
land district, enjoyed his vacation dur- 
ing the month. He took his machine 
to Fresno where he placed it in the 
shop for a complete overhauling and 
then returned to Bakersfield from 
where he made his start on the outing. 
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Before leaving, however, he dispatched 
his shadow, “Jim,” to relatives in 
Modesto. Los Angeles was the first 
stopping place on the vacation tour, 
and after a stay here he journeyed 
north to San Francisco and thence 
came down the valley, stopping first 
at Modesto to get his dog “Jim” and 
then at Fresno to pick up his auto- 
mobile. It was quite a trip all around, 
Jum declares. 


Auditor D. M. Speed was in the 
Bakersfield district during the month 
on business. 

Chief Clerk O. M. Simpson returned 
from a delightful vacation spent in the 
northern part of the state. 

Commercial Manager H. M. Craw- 
ford has been joined by his family and 
they are comfortably domiciled for the 
winter in the Manley Apartments. 

It was a hot summer day. Charlie 
Easton and Jack Carter had had a hard 
ride through the hot sun during the 
morning and it was the middle of the 
afternoon, hot, thirsty and covered with 
dust, that they drew up in front of a 
well known Lost Hills cafe to obtain 
the long overdue mid-day repast. 
While they were awaiting the finishing 
touches of the chef on two large beef- 
steaks, the conversation suddenly took 
a turn to the big fight in Europe. As 
has been mentioned before, the two 
travelers were very thirsty and Charlie 
had rashy taken two heaping glasses 
of that Lost Hills water. If he had 
drunk beer, his tongue would have un- 
doubtedly remained straight and there 
would be no sad and harrowing in- 
cident to relate, but he remained firm 
to his resolution to stick on the water 
wagon, so he was compelled to take 
the consequences. During the war ar- 
gument Charlie took another glass of 
water—it was an awful hot day and al- 
though that Lost Hills liquid is some- 
thing fierce it feels good anyway after 
it has been tossed around next to a 
cake of ice. This glass proved to be 
Charlie’s undoing. He had been talk- 
ing pretty straight until then, but his 
tongue suddenly showed a disposition 
to go on a rampage. That Lost Hills 
water is really something fierce. 
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Charlie was talking about the Ameri- 
can flag. He was telling how beau- 
tiful and majestic it looked, proudly 
flying in the breeze. “Do you know, 
boys,” he exclaimed with a squint of 
determination in his eye, “I certainly 
love that grand old rag, but, believe 


The above is a Representation of what happens 
in Bakersfield to the garage foreman when he 
neglects his duty. The night before, Electrical 
Superintendent ston was stopped vy one of the 
traffic police for not having a tail light on his 
machine. The next day the first thing Mr. Easton 
did was to deal out summary punishment to 
Garage Foreman Gillespie. The picture shows 
Mr. ston marching Gillespie off to his doom. 
Mr. Easton has as his weapon a lead pipe, but 
unfortunately the shadows prevent it being seen 
in the picture. Mr. Easton evidently did not 
get much the better of Gillespie as the garage 
foreman is still on the job. 


me, if this country was plunged into 
war, you would see me in hades first 
before I would take up a gun to help 
it out.” Now, of course Charlie did 
not mean that, but those were the exact 
words he uttered. You know that Lost 
Hills water is something, something 
fierce. Well before Charlie began to 
realize what he had said, that white- 
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headed, grizzled old cook, butcher 
knife in one hand and stove poker in 
the other, had vaulted over the lunch 
counter and stood beside him with both 
weapons held high in a threatening 
manner over his head. “Young man, 
I have fought and bled for our..coun- 
try,” exclaimed the white-aproned old 
war veteran in enraged tone, “and I 
would not stand to have its glorious 


flag outraged in any other place than ` 


here. It is a good thing Lost Hills 
is not a civilized ‘place or I would hit 
you square on the .nose with these 
tools.” 


Charlie agreed with him that it was 
a good thing Lost Hills was not a civ- 
ilized place and then Jack stepped in 
and announced the steaks were ready. 
Charlie did not think it wise to take 
any more chances on that Lost Hills 
water so he drank a glass of beer with 
his meal. This made the old cook see 
the light from a different angle. He 
judged Charlie might not be such a 
bad fellow after all if he drank beer, 
so it was an easy matter to explain 
the misunderstanding. Charlie has re- 
solved that the next time he goes to 
the oilfields he will leave his white rib- 
bon at home. 


R. C. Mallery is some dove hunter. 
According to several well known mem- 
bers of the Bakersfield Club, Mallery 
recently accompanied a party of his 


club brothers on a dove shoot to bag 
a quantity of birds for the annual Elks 
banquet. When the party had shot as 
long as the fast disappearing daylight 
would permit and were embarking in 
their machines to go home, they 
counted noses and found that Mallery 
was missing. Grave fears that he had 
become hopelessly lost were expressed 
and the whole party began a thorough 
hunt. After about two hours of search- 
ing one of the glooming and by this 
time ill-tempered hunters stumbled 
over a prone body, under a tree not a 
rod distant from the machines. It was 
Mallery and he had been asleep all 


afternoon. That is why he says dove 
shooting is poor this season. There’s 
a reason. 
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Selma 

With the arrival of A. M. Frost, the 
new district agent from the Santa 
Maria district on the coast, has come 
a new name for the faithful little Ford 
automobiles in use in the number of 
districts of the San Joaquin Light and 
Power Corporation. Mr. Frost has 
named his little helper, “Tin Lizzie.” 
In Santa Maria Mr. Frost drove a Reo 
which has since fallen to his successor 
as it was a part of the equipment of 
the coast district. A Ford is the prop- 
erty of the Selma district and when he 
fell heir to the little vehicle Mr. Frost 
was to have his first experience with 
that particular brand of locomotion. 
His experiences have been numerous 
and some of them humorous, and one 
of his newly made friends in the south- 
ern city has sent the Magazine a steno- 
graphic report of the prayer Mr. Frost 
now says every night upon retiring: 

“Ford is my motto; I shall not want; 
it maketh me lie down in the green 
pastures; it leadeth me into much 
trouble; it draweth on my purse. I 
go in the paths of death for its sake. 
Yea, though I understand my Ford per- 
fectly, I fear much evil, for the radius 
rod or the axle might break. It has a 
blow out in the presence of mine ene- 
mies. I annoint the tire with a patch; 
the radiator boils over. Surely this 
thing will not follow me all the days 
of my life, or I will dwell in the house 
of poverty forever.” 

This same friend offers in the way 
of suggestion for the spiritual and 
physical welfare of Mr. Frost the fol- 
lowing: 

“Equip your Ford with one of the 
new Coo Coo clocks, and when the 
thing reaches a speed of 20 miles per 
hour, the bird will come out and sing 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee. ” 


Merced 

Construction work for doubling the 
holding capacity of the gas system in 
Merced is now under way and a 30,000 
foot holder is now being erected. As- 
sistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon and Gas Superintendent A. Y. 
Meudell of the Bakersfield district 
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were in Merced recently in connection 
with the plans for the work, which is 
now progressing under the supervision 
of Mr. Meudell. 

Traveling Auditors E. S. Erwin and 
C. C. Dickson were in the Merced 
office during the month going over the 
books of the local district. 

District Agent Raleigh Casad made 
a trip to the mining district in the 
vicinity of Hornitos during the month 
in connection with prospective new 
business in that locality. 
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One of the summer pleasures on Crane Valley Lake. 


Meudell, of the Bakersfield district, 
have spent a great deal of time in San 
Luis Obispo and have been giving the 
new work their personal supervision. 

Dick Hays, for some time past gas 
maker at Selma, has been transferred 
to San Luis Obispo and is now in 
charge of the manufacturing process at 
this point. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn 
was on the coast on a business trip 
during the month. 

Bill Leavitt, of the Fresno City 


By means of an ordinary bed sheet and 


a limb of a tree, the young men ingeniously rigged te sail boat with which they had great sport 


for several days. 
ley Farm. 


Coast Counties 

During the past month much effort 
has been put forth in improving the 
gas service in San Luis Obispo. A 
great amount of pipe has been dug up 
and cleaned and in other parts of the 
city new cross-town ties have been 
made and good results have been ob- 
tained in improving the pressure. As- 
sistant General Manager A. Emory 
Wishon and Gas Superintendent A. Y. 


The seaman at the helm is Stirling 


Peart, superintendent of the Pleasant Val- 


Water works, was in San Luis Obispo 
recently for a few days while on a short 
sojourn in the coast counties. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
has been in San Luis Obispo for the 
past month assisting Fletcher A. Eas- 
ton, the new district agent, in getting 
acquainted with his new duties. 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster, who was in charge of a branch 
of the work when the “coast 60” line 
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was built, has been on the coast dur- 
ing the past week in charge of rebuild- 
ing operations in some of the sub- 
stations. 

Repairs have been made on the two 
big transformers burned out recently 
at the Santa Maria substation. The 
same were again put in service Tues- 
day, September 8th, and the 60,000 volt 
line from San Luis Obispo was “heated 
up” again. š 

Construction Foreman Mark Web- 
ster has been installing a new set of 
60,000 volt lightning arresters at the 
Santa Maria sub. 

Auditor D. M. Speed, of the Fresno 
office, paid San Luis Obispo a visit 
during the month. 

Traveling Auditors C. C. Dickson 
and E. S. Erwin have been on the coast 
throughout the month. 

Murray Bourne, of the legal depart- 
ment with headquarters in Fresno, was 
on the coast the middle of September. 

General Agent E. D. Farrow, Jr., 
made a trip to Lompoc during the 
month in connection with prospective 
new business in that locality. 


Crane Valley 


All construction work on the Plant 
No. 2 development in the Crane Val- 
ley district has been temporarily 
closed down. The cook house and the 
camp have also been closed. All tun- 
nel driving has been discontinued for 
the time being and the work gang has 
been cut to two or three men, just 
enough to conduct the lining of the 
tunnels now completed. 

Early in the month General Manager 
A. G. Wishon, Assistant General Man- 
ager A. Emory Wishon, and Engineers 
D. L. Wishon and Emil Newman 
walked the No. 1, No. 3 and Brown 
ditches in the making of a general in- 
spection of the upper works. 

General Superintendent E. A. Quinn, 
accompanied by Auditor D. M. Speed, 
was in the Crane Valley district the 
early part of September. 

Civil Engineer William Stranahan 
spent considerable time the latter part 
of August and first of September in the 
Crane Valley district. 


Google 


A repair job at the intake of the No. 
1 pressure reservoir is being conducted 
by Neil Barton under the direction of 
Engineer D. L. Wishon. 

Curley Rodgers, dam tender at the 
Crane Valley Lake, was very much un- 
der the weather during the month of 
August and it has only been recently 
that he has been feeling himself again. 

Construction Foreman G. R. Steb- 
bins is in camp at the McCabe place. 

Power House No. 3, after a tem- 
porary shut down to permit of repair 
work, is again in operation. 

Superintendent of Power Houses 
Elmer Gates and W. P. Yancey of the 
No. 1 power house made a trip back 
to Chilcoot Lake the last of August, 
combining pleasure with business. 
They took their shooting irons along 
but returned without report of any big 
killing as the last date for the killing 
of deer expired while they were out. 
Several good bucks were killed in 
Crane Valley during the open season. 

Mrs. A. Emory Wishon and family 
and Mrs. L. N. Peart and family, who 
were domiciled at Crane Valley Dam 
during the summer months, returned 
to their homes in Fresno the first week 
in September. Mrs. Wishon ` estab- 
lished an enviable reputation as a nim- 
rod during her sojourn near the lake 
and a three and one-half pound bass 
fell victim to her cleverness with the 
rod and reel. This was one of the 
largest fish caught this summer on the 
lake. She caught many almost as large 
as the biggest one. 

Emil Newman made a business trip 
to Fresno the early part of the month. 

Assistant General Manager A. 
Emory Wishon spent a few days the 
latter part of August with his family 
at the Crane Valley Dam. He was 
accompanied by Stirling B. Peart of 
the Peasant Valley Farm. 


With the Railroad Boys 


Motorman Andy Anderson with his 
wife and twin daughters spent the 
month of August at the southern 
beaches. They also made a short run 
into Mexico, visiting Tia Juana where 
they viewed many of the relics of the 
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revolutionary disturbances which oc- 
curred around that place during the 
past few years. Andy of course kept 
his eye on the race and while away 
the street car situation in the different 
cities he visited was given his close ob- 
servance, and he returned to Bakers- 
field firmly convinced that the little 
old B. & K. is good enough for him. 

Conductor Asa Clark spent the 
month of August at Rock Springs and 
vicinity. He enjoyed the time hunting 
and fishing and returned to his run 
much benefited in health by his sojourn 
at this popular place. 

Master Mechanic Mickelberry and 
family have returned from their outing 
at Shaver, in Fresno County, and are 
again domiciled in their local home. 
The outing in the mountains was 
greatly enjoyed and greatly benefited. 
the health of all members of the family. 

Motorman Edwin Turner spent his 
vacation at the southern beaches. He 
combined business with pleasure, look- 
ing after some of his business interests 
in the south while absent from his post 
of duty. 

Motorman J. Moore is certainly the 
proud and haughty individual these 
days, and his chest is sticking out a 
foot. All on the account of the arrival 
of a ten-pound baby: daughter in his 
household. It is some girl and con- 
gratulations have been coming his way 
thick and fast. 

Wm. Ruggles, the night car barn 
foreman, enjoyed his vacation during 
the month, spending the time in San 
Diego and vicinity. 

Conductor R. Gunning was on the 
sick list for several weeks during the 
month. 

Day Foreman William Emerton 
acted as master mechanic during the 
time Mick was absent on his vacation, 
and had everything “‘slicked up” when 
the old man returned. 


Fred Andrews has entered the serv- 
ice as extra platform man and car re- 
pairer during the vacation season. 

Conductor C. O. Files, of Arizona, 
was off from duty several days during 
the wind-up of the primary political 
campaign to serve with the Bakersfield 
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Band, which was kept busy playing en- 
gagements for political meetings. Files 
is somewhat of a musician all right 
and knows the game as well as he 
does the street car game. 

J. O. Arnold and wife spent the lat- 
ter part of August in the mountains 
near Hobo Springs where they were 
able to enjoy much hunting and fish- 
ing and the excellent mineral waters 
near that place. 

Motorman Frank McSmith is receiv- 
ing the congratulations of his many 
friends over his victory at the polls in 
the primary election for the nomina- 
tion of constable of the sixth town- 
ship. There were eleven candidates 
who could not head Frank off, and in 
view of the fact that the field of con- 
testants is now greatly reduced, 
Frank’s ‘friends are looking for him 
to make a great run at the November 
election. All of the boys are pulling 
for him, and they know that if he is 
elected he will make a competent and 
efficient officer. 

Conductor Emery Garrett and family 
have returned from the headwaters of 
Kern River, where they spent an en- 
joyable vacation. Emery is greatly re- 
freshed and is ready for another hard 
year’s labor. 

Conductor Al Brower was on the 
sick list for several days during the 
month, but he is again back in the har- 
ness as good as ever. 


Wise Little Willie 


Mother—Willie, is it possible you 
are teaching the parrot to swear? 


Willie—No, mamma; I’m, just tell- 
ing ıt what it mustn’t say.+-Boston 
Transcript. an 


Had Been Both 


A clergyman who advertised for an 
organist received this reply :. 


“Dear Sir:—I notice you have a 
vacancy for an organist and music 
teacher, either lady or gentlemen. 
Having been both for several years I 
beg to apply for the position.” 


Territory of the 


San Joaquin Light & Power 
Corporation 


Map Showing the Ten Counties Served 
and Extent of Territory as Compared to 
the Total Area of California 
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